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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir was some three or four days 
before the date fixed for the wedding 
that Waring was sitting writing in 
the drawing-room. His mother and 
sister, enticed by the beauty of the 
weather which had begun to take a 
decided step summerwards, had gone 
out together, and he had had the house 
virtually to himself since luncheon- 
time. For the information of those 
who may wonder why our friend 
should have elected to stop indoors 
for the better part of one of the 
balmiest afternoons of the year it 
must be explained that he had felt, 
ever since the morning, a vague but 
pervading conviction that the day was 
just such a Tuesday as Ethel would 
be likely to choose for her expedition 
to town; and he trusted that she 
might, in the course of her shopping, 
pass near enough to his mother’s house 
to think of paying her promised visit. 
So firmly rooted was this idea that 
when, about half-past three, the bell 
rang, and a visitor, who was not to be 
deterred by the maid’s shrill intima- 
tion that Mrs. and Miss Waring were 
out, began to mount the stairs, he 
rose to his feet with quickening pulse, 
in the full expectation of seeing Ethel 
enter. However, it was not Miss 
Smart but Miss Dudley-Devant whom 
the servant announced, and Waring’s 
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face fell, with his hopes, lamentably, 
as he saw the tall slim figure in the 
doorway, though he made a manful 
effort to hide his mortification. 

Millicent entered the room _hesi- 
tatingly on seeing that it was occupied. 
“T hear Gertrude is not in,” she said, 
in a tone of embarrassed apology. 
“T’m so sorry. She said she would 
be in about now, if I wanted to ask 
her anything, so, as I wished to con- 
sult her about dresses, I thought I 
would sit here and wait for her a 
moment,—that is, if I may. They 
didn’t tell me you were here. I hope 
I’m not disturbing you.” 

“Not at all; please sit down. I’m 
very glad you came in. It isn’t often 
I’m in the drawing-room alone,” said 
Waring, his disappointment sunk in 
the wish to make Miss Devant feel 
that she was not intruding. He was 
obliged to confess that, as she sat 
near him, looking in front of her with 
big, melancholy eyes, she was a strik- 
ingly well-featured girl. His flow of 
ideas was not, however, stimulated 
by his keen perception of his visitor's 
good looks, and for several minutes 
the conversation stumbled painfully 
along, from Gertrude to the wedding, 
from the wedding to the weather, 
from the weather at home to the 
weather abroad,—in the East,—in 
India,—in Burmah, and there it had 
stuck, on Waring’s suddenly realising 
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that he was treading on dangerous 
ground; but, as he was racking his 
brain during the pause that ensued 
for some less perilous topic and wish- 
ing that his sister would arrive on the 
scene quickly, hé found himself relieved 
of ali resvorsibility »y-his visitor, who 
during ‘the. silence hail been looking 
fixedly at<the carpet, beginning in a 
strained, nervous voice, as though she 
had set herself to some unpleasant 
duty,—“ Talking about Burmah, you 
knew Mr. Heriot at Tatkin, didn’t 
rou?” 

“T did,” replied Waring, wondering 
what his fair visitor expected him to 
be able to tell her about her late 
betrothed. 

“ Well?” she asked, just as Hexham 
had done a few days before; and as 
to Hexham, so to her he made answer, 
‘* Fairly well.” 

“You haven’t heard when he’s 
coming home, I suppose,” she con- 
tinued, in the same unnatural tone. 

“ No,—that is,—not definitely,” 
stammered Waring, in doubt as to 
how he was to evade a downright 
untruth in answering the question he 
felt absolutely certain she was going 
to put to him next. She did not, 
however, as he expected, go on to ask 
him exactly what it was that he had 
heard, but said, looking suddenly up, 
“Ts it true that he has arrived in 
England already?” 

“ No, —at least not that I’ve heard 
of,” exclaimed Waring, this time with 
such decision and in a tone of such 
genuine surprise that Miss Devant 
lowered her eyes with a sigh of con- 
viction. “I suppose you would have 
heard if he had,” she murmured, finger- 
ing a corner of her neat, well-made 
jacket. 

“T’m pretty sure I should have,” 
he replied. 

There was another pause,—this time 
a very long one—and Waring, in no 
enviable frame of mind, silently 








watched the girl’s pale handsome 
face, waiting for her to say some- 
thing, for he felt there was more 
coming. At last she spoke, but with- 
out looking up, tapping restlessly on 
the floor the while with the point of 
her parasol. ' 

“T hope you will excuse my asking 
you about Mr. Heriot,” she said. 
“You know, I suppose, that,—he was 
once engaged to me?” He gravely 
nodded assent as she looked at him 
for a moment, and she went on. “ Of 
course that’s all past now, and I am 
going to,—to marry Mr. Hexham ”— 
(here she gave an awkward, nervous 
laugh)—“ but you will understand, I 
think, that I still,—that I must take 
some interest in what he has been 
doing, and so I thought that perhaps 
you might—you know I have never 
quite understood why he—why he 
should have---you said you knew him 
fairly well——” 

Her voice died away, and some- 
thing dangerously like a sob rose 
into her throat. The sound showed 
what agony it must be to this shy, 
reserved girl to lay bare the inmost 
recesses of her heart to a comparative 
stranger. She was forcing herself to 
speak, he could see, humbling herself 
to a thing from which her soul 
revolted. Every look, every action 
recalled: to him the occasion months 
before when he had sat in Mrs. Jones’s 
drawing-room at Tatkin, goaded by his 
insatiable yearning for fuller know- 
ledge into an abject condition of in- 
quisitiveness. He knew well enough 
what it was that she wanted to know, 
but for the life of him he did not see 
how he could help her out, and it was 
with a sense of inexpressible relief that 
at that moment he heard the door-bell 
ring again and fancied he recognised 
his mother’s voice in the hall. 

The sound below served to spur 
Miss Devant to speech. She broke 
the silence, uttering her words with 
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effort, but swiftly, as though there 
were no time to lose in saying what 
had to be said. ‘“ He must have had 
good reasons. Tell me, there was a 
girl at Tatkin, wasn’t there, a sister 
of one of the men there ?” 

“Yes,” Waring made reply ; “ the 
Deputy -Commissioner’s_ sister, Miss 
Smart.” 

“ Do you think he liked her?” 

“That I cannot say for certain.” 

“ But what do you think? You've 
seen them together, I suppose.” 

“Yes, he certainly did admire her, 
but of course——” and he broke off 
with an indefinable sense of disquiet. 
For a moment, as he pictured to him- 
self Ethel in Heriot’s company, he 
could realise something of the anguish 
his questioner must be feeling. 

“ Thanks,—that’s all I wanted to 
know. J was sure there must be 
some good reason, I mean that that 
was why———_ Did you say the name 
was Smart ?” 

“ Smart,—yes, Miss Smart,” said 
Waring, as the door opened behind 
him. 

“Mrs. and Miss Smart,” pro- 
nounced the servant incisively, with 
an emphasis on the Mrs., as though 
she were correcting Waring, and the 
young man started, with a burning 
face, to his feet, and turned, to see 
Ethel and her mother being ushered 
into the drawing-room. 

The succeeding few minutes passed 
by him as in a dream. He was but 
half aware of how he _ stumbled 
through the ceremony of introduc- 
tion, but across the haze of swiftly 
rushing thoughts came a vision of the 
deliberate searching look that each of 
the girls gave as he pronounced the 
two names, though, as he was obliged 
to turn to speak to Mrs. Smart, he 
felt rather than actually perceived 
the mutual magnetic attraction the 
one had for the other. His first dis- 
tinct recollection was of listening to 
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Mrs. Smart, who, seated on the sofa 
at his side, was explaining in a plain- 
tive treble how it was that she and 
her daughter had ventured to come 
in even after they had heard that 
Mrs. and Miss Waring were out, and 
of trying in a kind of stupor to follow 
what she said while eye and brain 
were concentrated on the two girls, 
who had_ gravitated instinctively 
towards each other, and of whose 
talk he, ever and anon, caught a 
fragment in the pauses between the 
elder lady’s slowly delivered sentences. 

“So as we knew that you were 
in,” said Mrs. Smart, “and that your 
mother would be back directly, and 
that there was a lady waiting for her 
up-stairs, we thought,———” and then 
his mind wandered away, for he heard 
his sister’s name mentioned, and Miss 
Devant say, “She is going to be my 
bridesmaid, you know,” and marked 
the note of startled inquiry in Ethel’s 
voice as she exclaimed, “ Bridesmaid ! 
What ! are you going to be married ?” 
And then Mrs. Smart’s insistent tones 
were borne in upon him again, and he 
could only gather a disjointed phrase 
of the girls’ talk here and there, such 
as—“a Mr. Hexham ”—“ Less than 
a week now ”—‘“ As soon as that?” 
—“Get it over soon ”—“ Suppose I 
must congratulate you, then,” and 
observe that Ethel’s voice waxed more 
and more cheerful and her bright face 
brighter as the conversation took its 
onward course and new conceptions 
dawned upon her. A fresh peal on 
the door-bell roused him more fully 
to himself, and he had just begun to 
quake at the prospect of a further 
feminine invasion, when a familiar 
voice below told him that this time 
it was without doubt his mother and 
sister who had arrived. Mrs. and 
Miss Waring’s entrance was the signal 
for a general redistribution of the 
assembled company. Millicent lost 
no time in seizing hold of Gertrude 
B 2 
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and leading her away to a window 
to discuss a vital point connected 
with the trimmings of a hat, and 
Waring, having entrusted to his 
mother the task of entertaining Mrs. 
Smart, who was only too ready to 
enter into a second detailed explana- 
tion of her reasons for having come 
into the house, turned his own atten- 
tion, with a sense of duty nobly done, 
to Ethel. 

“T am very glad indeed that you 
have been able to look us up,” he 
exclaimed, sinking into a seat by her 
side. “TI had a kind of presentiment 
that you would call to-day. In fact, 
that is partly the reason why I stayed 
in.” 

“Did you stay in specially?” she 
said. “ On such a lovely afternoon that 
was indeed a sacrifice. In that case, 
I am very glad we came in, although 
your mother and sister were out. I 
hope your mother does not mind.” 

“ Not a bit. She would have been 
very disappointed if you had not come 
in, and so, of course, should I.” 

“Thank you,” she smiled, and then 
went on. ‘“ What a very nice-looking 
girl Miss Devant is. She is the Miss 
Devant, I suppose ; I mean the one 
Mr. Heriot used to be engaged to?” 

“Yes, the same.” 

“T thought it must be,—and yet I 
could hardly believe it when she told 
me she was going to be married. Isn’t 
it very sudden? It can only be a 
short time since her engagement to 
Mr. Heriot was broken off.” 

“Yes. She certainly has been 
pretty quick in getting engaged again, 
but of course she has known Mr. 
Hexham for a long time. He’s the 
man she’s engaged to, you know.” 

“Yes, she told me. What is he 
like? Anything like Mr. Heriot ?” 

“Not in the least. A sandy-haired 
brat of a boy, without an idea of his 
own. I should like you to see and 
compare.” 








“ Poor thing, I am sorry for her,” 
exclaimed Ethel. “ By the by, I got 
a letter from him a short time ago,” 
she added. 

“From Heriot?” 

“Yes. It came a day or two after 
you were down at Crookholme. He 
gives all kinds of news. He says 
Captain Pym and Mr. Stevens got a 
tiger the other day,—a man-eater. 
They sat up all night to get him, and 
were nearly bitten to death by mos- 
quitoes. Mr. Stevens is back again 
in Tatkin, you know. The Sparrows 
are transferred to Bhamo and another 
married couple are coming in their 
place, and,—let me see, what else did 
he say?” 

“Did he say anything about coming 
home shortly?” asked Waring, struck 
with a sudden thought. 

“Yes,” said Ethel, looking up at 
him. “ He has got his leave.” 

“Ts he likely to be home soon,—I 
mean within a week or two?” 

* Not that I know of ; he did not 
say. Why do you ask?” She looked 
up at him again, this time with a look 
of puzzled inquiry. 

“ Oh, it’s nothing,—merely curiosity 
on my part,” returned Waring. He 
felt that he could not tell her all the 
embarrassing thoughts that the news 
of Heriot’s early return to England 
had conjured up in his mind; and 
fortunately there was no call for him 
to do so. At this moment Miss 
Devant, who had transacted her busi- 
ness with Gertrude and had shaken 
hands with the two elder ladies, came 
up tothem. “ Good-bye, Mr. Waring,” 
she said. 

“What, are you off already?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Yes. I haven’t been long settling, 
have I? I am very busy, and I’m 
afraid I can’t stop to tea. Good-bye, 
Miss Smart; I’m delighted to have 
made your acquaintance,” and she 
held out her hand with a stiffness 
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which accorded but poorly with the 
graciousness of the speech. 

“ Good-bye,” said Ethel. “I’m sure 
I wish you every happiness.” 

Millicent’s lips moved in thanks 
and she turned away towards the 
door. 

Waring followed her downstairs 
and stood by her in the hall, helping 
her to collect a medley of small parcels 
which she had left there. 

“That was a most marvellous co- 
incidence,” she said impressively, with 
her large eyes fixed upon him. 

“Wasn't it, by Jove?” returned 
Waring. “It quite took my breath 
away,—just at the very moment that 
we were talking about her!” 

“Tt was quite uncanny,” she said 
looking away with a shiver. Her 
parcels were all collected; he had 
opened the front door for her and 
they had shaken hands. On the 
threshold she stopped and with her 
face still averted she murmured, “ Do 
you think her pretty?” 

“Yes,” said Waring. 

“So do I. I think—I can under- 
stand now,—why he broke it off. 
Good-bye,” and with this tribute to 
Miss Smart’s charms, she left him to 
his cogitations on the doorstep. 

Ethel was talking brightly to his 
sister when he rejoined the ladies in 
the drawing-room, and during the rest 
of her visit he had no opportunity of 
resuming his conversation with her. 
He was pleased to see, however, 
that Gertrude seemed favourably 
impressed with her brother's friend, 
and that Mrs. Smart and his mother 
appeared to have found interests in 
common. Still even this knowledge 
could not allay the unsatisfactory 
feeling which the news of Heriot’s 
advent, coupled with Miss Devant’s 
parting words, had produced. What 
was the fellow coming home for 
just now, confound him! And why 
should he himself imagine that the 
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fellow’s object was to marry Ethel ? 
Was it because Millicent had found 
in Ethel an answer to the question 
that had been exercising her mind? 
Was it because Ethel was so radiant 
and so well informed as to Heriot’s 
movements? He could not say; all 
he could be sure of was that the un- 
satisfactory feeling was there, and 
that it detracted considerably from 
the pleasure afforded him by Miss 
Smart’s long-expected visit. 

Ethel and her mother left later on, 
their shopping being completed, to 
catch a train at Waterloo, and Waring 
walked with them to the corner of 
the street to show them exactly where 
they would be picked up by the omni- 
bus that was to take them to the 
station. Gertrude looked significantly 
at her mother when they were alone 
together after their guests had de- 
parted. Mrs. Waring smiled a mean- 
ing smile back at her daughter but 
said nothing. There was no need for 
speech ; mother and daughter had 
seen enough that afternoon to per- 
ceive exactly how the land lay with 
regard to a young man in whom they 
were both interested. 

“Tt fully explains one thing that 
has been puzzling me for the last few 
days,” said Gertrude. 

“ What is that?” 

“Why, that he should have sud- 
denly left off disliking red hair. It 
really is a very pretty auburn.” 

Mrs. Waring laughed. “She seems 
a nice, quiet girl,” was all she said. 

“ He might have done worse.” 

“Though I don’t think she will 
make him as good a wife as Laura 
Simmonds.” 

“Oh bother Laura,” said Gertrude 
impatiently ; “he'll never look at her. 
And how are we to know, mother, 
that she,—she, I mean, will ever look 
at him? There we go, talking as 
though both parties had made up their 
minds. There may be all kinds of 
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complications. I’m not sure yet that 
I can make out where Millicent’s faith- 
less young man comes in,” and then, 
unconsciously re-echoing the sentiment 
to which Millicent luad shortly before 
given voice she added, “I’m not at 
all certain, now that I’ve seen her, 
that she,—she of course I mean again 
—doesn’t explain why it was broken 
off.” 

The two women sat for some time 
in thought. To Gertrude, if not to 
her mother, it seemed clear that the 
case presented difficulties. In any 
case there was a tacit understanding 
between them that the subject was 
not to be touched upon lightly. Thus 
it was that on Waring’s return home, 
although he found himself rallied by 
his sister on having been discovered 
surrounded, like the giddiest of lady- 
killers, by a bevy of fair dames in the 
drawing-room, he was not, as he ex- 
pected to be, chaffed by that ordinarily 
unmerciful young woman for his de- 
votion towards the younger of his 
visitors from Crookholme. 

Both mother and daughter, how- 
ever, called him severely to task for 
not having told them that he had 
saved Miss Smart’s life in Burmah, 
and treated his assurance that he had 
done nothing of the kind with severe 
disdain. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Arter what two of his visitors had 
said about Heriot’s coming to Eng- 
land, Waring was in a manner pre- 
pared for what the day following 
Ethel’s expedition to London had in 
store for him. He had just come in 
from his morning walk on that day 
and was in the act of settling down in 
his den to a pipe and a novel when 
his solitude was broken in upon by 
the servant, with the information that 
there was a gentleman in the hall who 
wished to speak to him. Following 





on the heels of the hand-maiden, tread- 
ing with a firm leisurely tread over 
the oil-cloth came the said gentleman, 
and, even before his visitor’s spare 
straight form was visible, Waring 
had a vivid foreknowledge of his 
identity. There was a kind of fatality 
about the course events were taking 
against which he felt that he was 
powerless to struggle, and he could 
only ejaculate rather helplessly when 
Heriot entered, “I didn’t think you 
would be in England yet.” 

“You knew I was coming home, 
then,” said Heriot standing opposite 
his friend, well-groomed, unruffled, and 
sedate as ever, with the air (so it 
seemed to Waring) of having been in 
England for months. 

“ Yes,” said Waring, “ Miss Smart 
told me. She was here yesterday.” 

* Ah—Miss Smart. She was here 
yesterday, was she? I hope she is 
well. She is at Crookholme still, I 
suppose (” 

He supposed she was still at Crook- 
holme! He did not know for certain 
then! That did not sound as if his 
object in coming home was what 
Waring dreaded. He must have been 
mistaken after all, and a great load 
seemed lifted off his heart as he said : 
“Yes. She came up yesterday for 
the day only.” 

“H’m. That reminds me, I must 
see her within the next few days, or 
write to her,” and the visitor stood 
thoughtfully jingling the silver in his 
pockets, with his eyes on the hearth- 
rug. “And how are you, Waring?” 
he continued, looking up. “ Shoulder 
all right by this time, I hope?” 

“Quite fit and strong, thanks, and 
having a very good time. How are 
you? You look uncommonly well. 
I say, won’t you sit down?” 

“No, thanks; I'll stand if I may. 
So you’re having a good time ; that’s 
capital.” 

“ First-rate, — never thought I 
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should enjoy aspring so much. You've 
come in for the pick of the weather. 
What are you home on?” 

“Urgent private affairs, very ur- 
gent,” and he laughed a short dry 
laugh as he looked up again. “I’ve 
got six months to do them in too.” 

“Where are you staying ?” 

“ At the Charing Cross Hotel. I’m 
only in town for a few days looking 
up old friends, at least such of them 
as I can find. May I light a cigar- 
ette?” 

“Do. You won’t have a cheroot, 
I suppose? I have some Burmans 
here.” 

“No, thanks; I carry my own 
tobacco about with me always.” He 
lit his cigarette as he spoke and, 
holding the match up, gazed at it 
pensively while it {lared itself out. 
“It’s nice to get hold of a wax 
match again,” he said. ‘“ By the by,” 
he added, as though the thought had 
at the moment occurred to him, 
“talking of old friends, I think you 
said once that you,—or your sister-— 
knew Miss Dudley-Devant ? ” 

“My sister,—yes, I did,” said 
Waring. He was beginning to have 
an inkling of how the land lay. 

“T suppose you have met her?” 
continued Heriot. “She is up in 
town, I believe.” 

“Yes, she is.” 

“You don’t happen to know her 
address, I suppose ?” 

“No,” said Waring, slowly and with 
deliberation, “I don’t.” 

Such is the innate perversity of 
certain pig-headed specimens of the 
human breed! What Waring said 
was absolutely correct. He did not 
know the address ; he had, so far as 
he could recollect, never heard it, but 
perhaps it is needless to say that it 
would not have been a very diflicult 
matter for him to find it out for 
Heriot. His mother was up-stairs 
and knew it, he had no doubt; in 
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any case there was a little red morocco- 
bound book in the drawing-room 
bearing the title Where is it? which 
would certainly have given it in a 
moment, for his sister kept it re- 
ligiously up to date ; and yet he made 
no attempt to assist the Forest-Officer 
by asking his mother or referring to 
the address-book. And his refusal to 
help was no act of stupid churlishness. 
Some words that his sister had once 
uttered came back to him now: “I 
understand that Mrs. Dudley-Devant 
is in a terrible fright lest the old love 
should come to England before the 
wedding and Millicent should change 
her mind.” It looked as if the worthy 
matron’s apprehensions were about to 
be realised, and if so, who, it might 
well be asked, could wish them to be 
realised more than he? Yet for all 
this he held his peace; and the only 
reason he could have assigned for so 
doing was that his suspicion regarding 
the motive for Heriot’s question and 
the hope of the advantage to himself 
that might come of the meeting be- 
tween Heriot and Millicent seemed to 
make it a dishonourable thing for him 
to give the address. It was precisely 
the same mulish feeling that had 
silenced him once before when in his 
heart of hearts he would have liked to 
tell Ethel of Heriot’s engagement. 

“ Ah, well, it’s of no consequence,” 
said Heriot, with a nonchalance that 
showed that he had regained the 
perfect command over his voice and 
features that, as Waring remembered, 
he seemed to have partially lost at 
Thonze. “There were some other 
addresses, though, that I wanted to 
get out of you. Let me see now, 
what were they? Ah yes, there was 
that skin-man you told Pym about at 
Tatkin. I’ve brought home a couple 
of leopard-skins that I want done up, 
and your friend would probably be the 
man for me. Can you tell me where 
he lives ?” 
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“That I can,” replied Waring ; 
“T’ve got a bill of his somewhere,” 
and he turned to search among the 
papers on his writing-table. “It’s 
not down here,” he said presently, 
after a fruitless examination of several 
bundles. “T’ll tell you where it is, 
though ; it’s up-stairs. Do you mind 
waiting a minute while I go up to my 
bedroom and fetch it? Make your- 
self comfortable while I am gone, will 
you?” 

Heriot watched the door close 
behind Waring’s back and, sitting 
down, swore softly to himself. He 
was evidently put out about some- 
thing. For a minute or two he sat 
puffing moodily at his cigarette, then, 
as Waring did not return, he rose, 
and taking from a shelf the first book 
that came to hand, a copy of Shake- 
speare’s works, seated himself again, 
opened it, and began to read. After 
a while he stopped and gazed ab- 
stractedly out over the volume at the 
dreary black piles of bricks and 
mortar visible outside the window. 
He had just come by the merest 
chance across a passage which he felt 
exactly represented his feelings at the 
moment. They were well-known 
lines ; he was pretty sure he had come 
across them before, but never till now 
had they appealed to him with such 
insistent force. He read them through 
slowly again. 


—For it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the 


worth, 

Whiles we enjoy it; but being lacked 
and lost, 

Why, then we rack the value; then we 
find 


The virtue that possession would not 
show us 
Whiles it was ours. 


He repeated the words softly to 
himself two or three times, and then 
drew a letter from his pocket and 
gazed long and reflectively at the 


envelope. If he could ever have 
looked pathetic, he would have at 
that moment. He was reviewing the 
past. 

He had been engaged to Millicent 
while in England on short leave some 
two years before, about eighteen 
months prior to the events chronicled 
on the earliest of these pages. He 
and the young lady had seen very 
little of each other before the engage- 
ment. Heriot’s leave terminated 
shortly after that happy consumma- 
tion was reached: his pay was in- 
sufficient then to allow him to support 
a wife; and he had to bid farewell 
to his betrothed for a period of not 
less than two years, after an acquaint- 
ance that barely extended over a 
month in all. It may safely be said 
that, when they parted for an in- 
definite time, they were as devoted 
to each other as two lovers well could 
be, and, in Heriot’s case, it was more 
than a year before the inevitable 
reaction set in; but by the beginning 
of the previous December he had 
begun to accept as inevitable the 
knowledge that his ardour had suf- 
fered a very appreciable diminution, 
the more appreciable as, with Ethel’s 
arrival at Tatkin, he was brought in 
agreeable contact with a fresh and, 
for him, particularly attractive type 
of English girlhood. It was the 
feeling he experienced as, day after 
day, he saw more and more of the 
new-comer, which told him first, not 
only that there were other girls in 
the world than Millicent Devant, but 
also that there were other men than 
John Heriot ; for, as he reflected how 
readily he had found that after all 
life without his betrothed might be 
bearable, he began to understand how 
easy, if not natural, it must have 
been for Millicent to have by that 
time made a corresponding discovery. 
The thought led him, by simple 
stages, to imagine that he detected 
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in Millicent’s letters, now less nu- 
merous than of yore, the cankering 
growth of indifference under which 
he himself lay, so that, when at 
length he determined to free himself 
once for all from the engagement, he 
felt charitably sure that, whatever 
outward display of reluctance the 
young lady might make, she would 
at heart be only too glad to meet 
him half way. He did not know 
how the prospect of marriage with 
Hexham (of old an _ importunate 
wooer), which the helpless Millicent 
felt could be the only other alterna- 
tive, had served to strengthen the 
bond that united her to the man she 
loved. What had at the best of times 
been for him a tie of but moderate 
strength was for her the cable that 
linked her to her anchor of hope, the 
severing of which spelt ruin. What 
she thought she did her best to show 
in the letter a portion of which we 
have read over Heriot’s shoulder, and, 
as we have seen, her cry for pity he 
took for what he considered it was 
worth. But it was soon after this 
that, his bridges once burned behind 
him, the revulsion set in that proved 
the eternal truth of the lines he was 
at that moment repeating to himself. 
For some days after the decisive step 
had been taken all his feelings were 
swallowed up in the sense that Ethel 
was the one woman in the world to 
make him as happy as he deserved to 
be, and, had it not been for Smart’s 
sudden death, there is no doubt that 
he would have put a momentous 
question to her before the close of 
the expedition to Thonzé, nor would 
there be much difficulty in guessing 
what the reply to that question would 
have been. But, as it was, with the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s murder came 
delay, and with delay came reflection, 
and with reflection misgiving as to 
the actual depth of his passion; and 
with the way made smooth with his 


only possible rival removed from his 
path, and with his prize daily within 
easy reach, he began to discover that 
the situation often failed to provide 
friction sufficient to keep the warmth 
of his admiration for Ethel at the 
glowing-point, and soon found him- 
self calling regretfully to mind those 
virtues in Millicent to which the 
sense of ownership had so obstinately 
blinded his eyes. Thus it was that 
he said no word to Ethel before she 
quitted Tatkin for England, and let 
her go with but little to support her 
fond hopes but the recollection of 
past devotion and the knowledge that 
the writing to her of an occasional 
business-letter about her brother’s 
affairs would prevent her image slip- 
ping entirely from his memory. 

It is possible that, after she had 
gone, the same forces might have 
operated to endear Ethel as had 
made themselves felt in the case of 
Millicent, had not Heriot’s renewed 
passion for the latter been stimulated 
by the receipt of a copy of an Isle of 
Wight newspaper setting forth in a 
paragraph, carefully marked, that a 
marriage had been arranged between 
Miss Millicent Dudley - Devant, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Dudley-Devant of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Ventnor, and Mr. Frederick Hexham 
of Compton Hall, Shanklin. In this 
delicate attention our friend thought 
he detected the handiwork of Mrs. 
Devant, who had throughout been 
opposed to his suit, and might be 
expected to take a malicious pleasure 
in proving to him that the wound he 
had inflicted had not been long in 
healing ; and the desire to thwart 
her added fuel to the flames. He 
would, however, have taken no definite 
action had not a piteous letter,— 
the letter he was holding in his 
hands as he sat in Waring’s chair— 
come from Millicent, saying that she 
had learnt what her mother had done, 
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and assuring him that her coming 
marriage was odious to her, and that, 
so far as he was concerned, her 
feelings were unchanged. This last 
communication brought forcibly home 
to Heriot what a power of stedfast- 
ness there was in the writer's love for 
him. A quarter of an hour after he 
had read it he had made out his 
application for leave on urgent private 
affairs (a death in the family afforded 
a suitable pretext), and before the 
middle of April he had left Burmah 
for England, with the intention of 
seeing the victim before her marriage. 

How to get speech with Millicent 
before the eventful day was the 
problem he had now set himself to 
solve, and he found it by no means 
an easy one. His first step on reach- 
ing London had been to travel to 
Ventnor, and there try to ascertain 
the latest news of Millicent ; but, as 
events proved, his journey to the Isle 
of Wight was practically fruitless. A 
sprightly and communicative servant 
at the house informed him, on in- 
quiry, that Mrs. and Miss Devant had 
gone to London, that she understood 
that Miss Millicent was going to be 
married there shortly, though exactly 
when she could not say, that she did 
not know the address the ladies were 
stopping at in town, though she dared 
say that he would like to come in and 
see Mr. Devant, who, she was sure, 
would be able to give him all the 
information he required. Heriot 
liked Millicent’s father, and would 
ordinarily have been ready enough 
to have a chat with the elderly 
invalid, but for reasons of his own 
he had no wish to see him on that 
particular occasion, and left without 
giving his name, to formulate a fresh 
plan of action in London. It was not 
till after his return to town that he 
suddenly remembered that Waring’s 
sister was acquainted with Miss 
Devant, and that he might conceiv- 


ably be able to get the address from 
his friend. He felt certain that 
Waring would gladly further any 
action tending to show that he was 
going to be left alone in the running 
for the prize they had both been 
competing for hitherto, and he lost 
no time in looking him up. He was 
surprised when the time came to find 
his friend professing total ignorance 
of Millicent’s address; but so sure 
was he of Waring’s perception of 
what was to his own interest, that 
on hearing his emphatic denial he 
thought it mere waste of valuable 
time to press him further on the 
point. Now that he had a second time 
been foiled, it was necessary to con- 
sider his next move seriously ; but, 
cast about him as he would, no deli- 
cate inspiration came. He could think 
of no one else in London who was 
at all likely to be able to give him 
the information he required regard- 
ing Miss Devant’s whereabouts. A 
reference to their few common friends 
in the country must of necessity in- 
volve delay, and every moment, he 
felt, was inestimably precious. It 
almost seemed as though he would 
have to acknowledge himself beaten. 

Suddenly, as he thus chewed the 
cud of bitter reflections, there came 
to him guidance from an unexpected 
source in the shape of a bustling 
young woman who, entering rapidly 
after a perfunctory knock, gave a low 
exclamation of startled surprise as 
the receding smoke-wreaths showed the 
figure in the arm-chair to be not her 
brother but a distinguished stranger 
with dark hair slightly sprinkled with 
grey. 

“T beg your pardon,” she explained. 
“T thought my brother was here. I 
imagined you were him for a moment. 
Is he in? I suppose you have come 
to see him.” 

“Tt is I that should beg your 
pardon for having startled you,” re- 
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turned Heriot rising. “Yes, your 
brother is in; he has gone up-stairs 
for a moment to get me an address.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I suppose 
he will be back again directly,” said 
Gertrude. “I must apologise,” she 
went on, “for rushing in so uncere- 
moniously, but I’m so busy just at 
present that I find not a moment to 
spare for formalities.” 

* Ah,” observed Heriot, “ it seems 
to me that everybody is horribly busy 
in England. You are no exception, 
I can assure you.” 

“Oh, but I’m extra busy just now 
getting ready for a wedding, you see. 
I’m bridesmaid, you know, and really 
with one thing and another I don’t 
know which way to turn.” 

“ Bridesmaid! Ah, Miss Dudley- 
Devant’s wedding, I suppose,” said 
Heriot, tossing the end of his cigarette 
into the fire and facing Gertrude with 
his hands behind his back. The idea 
came to him with a flash of inspiration. 

“ Yes,” returned Gertrude, “TI sup- 
pose you »’ and then a sudden 
perception of who the visitor was and 
what his presence at this eventful 
epoch might mean swept over her and 
she stopped short with a very near 
approach to a gasp. 

“To be sure,” exclaimed Heriot, 
pursuing his advantage with airy grace, 
“T know her well; I may say very 
well. In fact, curiously enough, one 
of the reasons I came here for was to 
find out her address in town in order 
to present my congratulations. Can 
you by any chance tell me where she 
is stopping now ?” 

“ Number eleven, Roxburghe Gar- 
dens,” replied Gertrude glibly. She 
did not stop to consider what the 
result of the disclosure might be. She 
mentally compared the tall well-looking 
man who stood before her with the 
misbegotten puppy to whom Millicent 
was doomed to be united, and resolved 
that, come what would, it should not 


be her fault if her friend had not a 
full and free choice given her, were it 
at the eleventh hour. She even went 
so far as to add gratuitously: “I am 
going to meet her directly after lunch 
at the corner of Oxford Street and 
Bond Street for some shopping.” 

“ Many thanks,” exclaimed Heriot. 
“T shall not forget the address.” 

He was not likely to forget it. 
He had got what he wanted, but only 
just in time. A moment later, before 
the words had died away from the 
speaker’s lips, Waring appeared, full 
of apologies at having been away so 
long, but with the naturalist’s address, 
which Heriot made some show of 
taking down in his _pocket-book, 
though anyone who had looked over 
his shoulder while he wrote, would 
have made the discovery that the 
address noted was not the one that 
Waring had just read out to him, 
but another in Roxburghe Gardens. 

“T’m sure I’m very much obliged,” 
he exclaimed, shutting his note-book 
with a snap when he had written what 
he wanted. “It will probably save 
me a deal of trouble,” and for the 
rest of his stay he made no secret to 
Waring of the fact that he was on 
very much better terms with himself 
than he had been ten minutes before. 
He did not, however, stop long, for 
very soon after Gertrude had gone 
up-stairs, wondering, with a delight- 
ful sense of guilt, what was to come 
of all this, he rose to go, refusing 
Waring’s invitation to lunch on the 
ground that he had an important 
engagement immediately after that 
meal, some little distance away. 

“By the way, will you dine with 
me at the Criterion to-morrow at half- 
past seven, old man?” he said with 
his hand on Waring’s shoulder as he 
took his leave. “TI want to see some- 
thing of you.” 

And Waring said “ Yes,” though, 
if the truth be told, he was not par- 
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ticularly anxious to go. Heriot’s 
overtures were friendly, almost affec- 
tionate, but Waring was not sure 
enough, even yet, of the Forest- 
Officer’s intentions to feel very 
desirous for much of his company. 
He almost wished he had given him 
Millicent’s address. It might have 
saved him a deal of trouble. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“ By the way,” said Waring, “I have 
never yet asked you what the result 
of the trial was. What did they all 
get? I mean the beggars that were 
tried for Smart’s murder.” 

He was sitting opposite to Heriot 
at a small table in the Criterion 
Restaurant, sipping his coffee to the 
accompaniment of an excellent cigar, 
while assiduous waiters glided past 
his chair, and the unrestrained babel 
of the diners around him mingled 
with the clatter of their dining in 
his ears. The hour was nine, the 
concluding courses of an irreproach- 
able meal had brought with them a 
serenely beatific frame of mind, and 
to the general feeling of placid content 
induced by his dinner was added the 
pleasing sense of temptation success- 
fully defied, which the sight of his 
silent but attentive host kept ever 
before him. Earlier in the evening 
he had been moved to wonder from 
time to time whether, after all, he 
had rightly interpreted Heriot’s desire 
to get hold of Miss Devant’s address, 
and whether, supposing he were mis- 
taken, his own love-affair was going 
to be as simple a matter as it had 
promised to be the day before ; and 
his wonder increased when, believing 
that the time for action must have 
passed, he had given Heriot what he 
thought would be a piece of news, 
namely that Millicent was going to 
be married the next day, and had 


found his friend unfeignedly indif- 
ferent or at most regarding the infor- 
mation as food for smiling reflection. 
After dinner, however, there was no 
room in his mind for plaguy thoughts 
as to what Heriot still felt towards 
Ethel. He was now surer than ever 
that he had not been mistaken the 
day before as to Heriot’s designs, and 
began to recognise that, in giving him 
so excellent a meal, his host was 
acting most nobly towards one whom 
he might well suspect of having helped 
to thwart them. 

Heriot looked up from his plate at 
Waring’s question. “The case was 
finished after you left, was it?” said 
he. “I had forgotten that. Well, 
they hadn’t enough evidence for any- 
thing, so every one of the lot they 
arrested was discharged.” 

“ Couldn’t they prove anything 
against the disappointed claimant— 
what’s his name /—Maung Waik ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing. His charm- 
ing nephew tried hard to make out 
that the gun found on the dacoit who 
was shot was his uncle’s, but he could 
get nobody to speak to it definitely 
and our friend got off.” 

“Do you think he really had 
nothing to do with it?” 

“T doubt it. My own opinion is 
that the man whom the sentry shot, 
if not Bo Chet himself, was hiding in 
Maung Waik’s house a good bit of 
the time we were in Thonzé, and that 
Maung Waik put them up to the job ; 
but Mullintosh said that he could get 
no conclusive evidence to prove it. 
If they were there, they must have 
lain very low for the nephew to know 
nothing about it.” 

“Could nothing be got out of the 
man who was shot ?” 

“They tried to pump him before he 
died,—trust Mullintosh to badger the 
poor begger to the last—but it was 
no good, as of course you heard. He 
would say nothing.” 
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“What did they give the police- 
man who shot him?” 

“ A first-class constableship and a 
reward, I’m not sure how much, but 
at any rate it was enough to allow of 
his giving a most gorgeous pwe at 
Thonzé. The show came off the last 
day of the Sessions, and the first thing 
Maung Waik and party did on their 
release was to hurry off to the village, 
so as to be in time for it. I believe 
they were more exercised in their 
minds over the prospect of losing the 
fun there than over anything else con- 
nected with their imprisonment.” 

“ Well, it’s a comfort they have got 
some change out of the gang. Poor 
old Smart ! Have you wound up his 
affairs by this time?” 

“ Not quite, but very nearly. There 
are one or two things to do still, but 
they can keep till the end of the year 
when I go out again,—that’s to say, 
if I do go out again. If not, I must 
ask you to do them.” 

“Tf you do go out again! Is there 
any chance of your not going ?” 

“It’s just possible that I may not ; 
in fact I may say it’s very possible. 
It depends on circumstances. I had 
an uncle.” 

“Oh!” said Waring and sat wait- 
ing, in case Heriot should think fit to 
explain this not over lucid statement. 
He did not, however, deign to do so, 
but went on, as though desirous of 
avoiding an explanation. “Which 
reminds me that I want you to do 
something for me, Waring.” 

“ And that is '” 

“T suppose you will be seeing Miss 
Smart again before long.” 

“T suppose so,” returned Waring, 
conscious of the faintest flush as he 
looked at his interlocutor. 

Heriot drew a square  thickish 
packet from his pocket. “I had 
hoped,” he said, tapping the table-cloth 
gently with it as he spoke, “to go 
down myself to Crookholme and make 


this little parcel over to Miss Smart, 
but I am not at all sure now that I 
shall be able to do so before,—well, 
before you are able. I should parti- 
cularly like to have it delivered per- 
sonally, and what I want to know is 
whether you will undertake postman’s 
duty. It contains papers of Smart’s 
which will certainly be of interest and 
may be of value to the Smart family. 
I have addressed the packet to Miss 
Smart, not being personally acquainted 
with her estimable father; but of 
course, if you take charge of it, you 
may use your discretion as to which 
member of the family it goes to. 
Would you care to make yourself 
responsible? Of course I should be 
obliged if you would. There is no 
hurry about it; anytime will do. In 
any case there’s a note for Miss Smart 
in the parcel which I should like her 
to have.” 

“T will take it to Miss Smart,” said 
Waring, holding out his hand for the 
packet. His heart gave a bound, for 
he believed that by this act Heriot 
intended to show once and for all that 
he had renounced all claim to be con- 
sidered a claimant for Ethel’s hand. 

“Mind, I don’t want it to be sent 
by post,” said Heriot, giving the 
packet to Waring. 

“ All right,” returned Waring, “I 
will see that it is safely delivered.” 
Emboldened by this mark of con- 
fidence, he was about to ask Heriot 
what it was that made him think it 
very possible that he would not return 
to Burmah when his attention was 
diverted to the last of a party of three 
gilded youths in spotless raiment who 
had risen from a table some little dis- 
tance from them, and were filing past 
the one at which he and Heriot sat. 
There was something familiar in the 
young man’s features, and for a mo- 
ment he wondered where it was that 
he had seen them before; then, as 
the object of his scrutiny turned a 
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vacant glance towards him and the 
recognition became mutual, he ex- 
claimed, “ Why, it’s young Hexham!” 

It was indeed young Hexham, not 
a little exhilarated by his dinner. 
“Hullo Waring,” he cried, “ how are 
you old chap? How’s, — how’s, — 
bridesmaid ?” 

The last word came out with an 
effort, which betokened that his tongue 
was proving itself even at this early 
stage of the evening an unruly mem- 
ber. The speaker came up to the 
table unsteadily and leant over the 
back of one of the unoccupied chairs. 
His round eyes were fixed and glassy, 
but the wine had loosened his tongue. 
He had been transformed suddenly, 
from the restless conciliatory youth 
Waring had seen a few days before, 
into a reckless voluble young de- 
bauchee. 

“The bridesmaid is very well,” re- 
turned Waring shortly. ‘“ You seem 
to be having a good time of it here, 
young man; making the most of your 
opportunities, I suppose.” 

“Yes, going strong, thanks. Got 
couple o’ chaps dining with me here 
to-night,—having final bust,—last day 
of bach—bachelorship, y’ know—hood 
I mean, not ship. I know,—I’m all 
right. I say, you chaps,” and he 
turned half round to where he 
imagined his brace of boon-com- 
panions would be, “let me introduce 
you bride,—bridesmaid’s,—brother,— 
hullo, where the devil have they gone 
to?” 

The couple referred to had marched 
steadily on, without noticing that 
their host had stopped, till they 
reached the door, where they halted 
and began looking round the room 
with preternaturally solemn faces for 
their missing comrade. 

“They are waiting for you,” said 
Waring, only thinking of how to get 
rid of the bridegroom elect with all 
expedition ; “ we’d better not be keep- 


ing you. Good-bye; I shall see you 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, they’re all right,” returned 
Hexham nonchalantly. “They'll find 
their way to the Empire right enough 
by themselves. You chaps come too. 
Have a drink though first—must have 
a drink—last day of bach—bach— 
can’t get my tongue round these 
beastly words, but you know well 
enough what I mean, don’t you?” 
He sank into the chair he was leaning 
on and, resting his elbows on the table 
and his chin on his hands, looked at 
Waring and then away from Waring 
to Heriot. “Introduce me friend,” 
he said turning suddenly to Waring. 
“Friend must have drink too.” 

Waring gazed in desperation to- 
wards the door, but Hexham’s asso- 
ciates had vanished. It looked as if 
they were going to be saddled with 
this strayed reveller for the night. 
“This is Mr. Heriot,” he said. “T 
dare say you may have heard about 
him.” 

“ Heriot ! I should think so,” ejacu- 
lated Hexham. “ Pleased—meet you, 
Heriot—most pleased,” and he leant 
over the table and shook the Forest- 
Officer effusively by the hand. “ En- 
gaged Mil—Millicent once upon a 
time ; I know all ’bout you.” 

Waring was by this time so used 
to Heriot’s doing exactly the reverse 
of what anybody else would do that 
he was hardly surprised when his 
companion returned Hexham’s salu- 
tation with apparent fervour, saying 
with thinly veiled sarcasm, “ Ah, this 
is indeed an unexpected honour.” 

“That’s right,” exclaimed Hexham. 
“No ill-will—that’s right. Never 
do to bear will—ill-will.” For a 
moment he seemed to be trying to 
collect his thoughts and sat silent 
with his face in his hands, then look- 
ing up at Heriot he continued: “ All 
same you're precious fool—chuck that 
girl over. Simple ripper, I can tell 
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you. Going to t’morrow her to- 
m—marry her t’morrow, I should 
say. Not t’morrow yet, I suppose,” 
and he plucked a watch from his 
pocket and gazed at it with lack- 
lustre eye. 

“Ah, then I must congratulate 
you,” replied Heriot in the same calm 
voice, while Waring hurriedly inter- 
posed with, “I say, Hexham, those 
fellows will be waiting for you.” 

But Hexham was recalcitrant. He 
sat for some time glaring emptily in 
front of him, and then, “I’m not 
going without you two chaps,” he 
asserted stoutly. “Told you already 
those other chaps all right. Both 
as drunk as can be, but quite able 
look after themselves; find ’em at 
the Empire or somewhere. We'll go 
after ’em directly, but must have a 
drink with Heriot first, to show no 
ill-will.” 

He seemed to have conceived a 
sudden aflection for Heriot (who in 
a moment entered into the spirit of 
the comedy), and would not quit the 
table till he had extorted a promise 
from them both to come with him 
and have a drink below, and when 
they had left the restaurant clung 
lovingly to the Forest-Officer’s arm 
while the latter piloted him out into 
the open and across the road to the 
nearest music-hall in the expectation 
of being able there to make him over 
to his guests. But the wandering 
pair were not there and, once inside, 
Hexham insisted on stopping to see a 
portion of the entertainment and 
drinking whisky and soda-water with 
his companions to an extent which 
rendered his condition more distress- 
ing than ever. Waring had scant 
pity for the young fool whom fate 
had chosen to inflict upon him ; but 
as the evening slipped on and Heriot 
plied Hexham ever more and more 
with liquor and made himself ever 
more and more agreeable, he tried 


to interpose, though in vain. An 
adjournment to another place of 
entertainment in search of the miss- 
ing couple was proposed by Hexham 
and acquiesced in by Heriot. Waring 
demurred, and hinted at its being 
time for all concerned to go home, 
but a whisper from Heriot,—“ Stop 
a bit and see me through with him; 
he won’t be long now ”—prevailed on 
him to remain and watch the affair 
out, as much in Hexham’s interests 
as in those of his elder companion. 
The attempt to run the lost ones to 
earth at another music-hall (for which 
Hexham asserted roundly that they 
had arranged to take tickets) bore 
no fruit; but the complacent youth 
was little moved at the poor success 
of the search and again sought con- 
solation in the flowing bowl, with 
such assiduity that towards the end 
he threatened to become uproarious, 
and Waring had a vision, as the 
audience streamed out of the building 
at the clese of the performance, of 
his being with difficulty restrained by 
Heriot from violently avenging some 
imaginary insult on a cheerful indi- 
vidual with a red face and a powerful 
command of: the vernacular. They 
took the bridegroom elect between 
them when they were in the street, 
and having, after much argument, 
persuaded him that there was nothing 
more to see and that, all things con- 
sidered, he might do worse than go 
to bed; prevailed on him to walk with 
them to the address in Jermyn Street 
he gave, instead of, as he wished, 
traversing the couple of hundred yards 
or so to the spot in a hansom. 

“You'll come in and have a drink— 
lots of stuff up-stairs,” he said thickly, 
as they stood together opposite the 
house, and when they both declined, 
he exclaimed: “ P’raps you're right— 
won't do — mustn’t do—drink too 
much jus’ before wedding. Is it 
t’morrow yet!” 
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Heriot referred to his watch and 
assured him that the eventful day 
had arrived. 

“Well, see you t’morrow—no, not 
t’morrow—t’morrow morning I mean. 
Don’t f’get bring bridesmaid, Waring. 
You too Heriot, old man, must come, 
y’ know, f’rold sake’s sake.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t,” said Heriot. 
“T leave town to-morrow,—to-day, 
I mean.” 

“Put it off, put it off,” urged 
Hexham. “Must come t’wedding— 
sha’n’t go up-stairs till you say you're 
coming t’wedding.” 

But Heriot was firm, turning a 
deaf ear to the young Bacchanalian’s 
assertion that he must still bear a 
grudge against him if he would not 
come to see him married; and the 
bridegroom, finding that blandishment 
and obloquy were alike of no avail, 
staggered up the steps and dis- 
appeared through the door, shower- 
ing benedictions on his two guardians 
as he went. 

The two guardians turned slowly 
away when the door had shut behind 
Hexham and passed without a word 
into a quiet street leading towards 
Charing Cross. As they paced to- 
gether over the pavement Waring 
was reminded irresistibly of the 
evening when Heriot and he had 
walked together from the Tatkin 
mess to dine with the Smarts. It 
was a balmy night. The moon hung 
motionless amid fleecy clouds over- 
head, and the distant whirr of traffic 
on the still crowded thoroughfares 
behind them seemed a kind of 
urban parody of the cicada’s cease- 
less note. 

“To think that that young sweep 
is to marry Miss Devant in a few 
hours’ time,” cried Waring impatiently. 
He was angry with himself now for 
having refused to give Heriot the 
information which might have saved 
Millicent, and with Heriot for bowing 


so readily and with so good a grace 
to the tide of circumstance. “I’m 
precious sorry for the girl.” 

Heriot made no comment on this 
outburst but gave a sigh, whether of 
despondency or of relief at having rid 
himself of Hexham, Waring could not 
say. They walked silently on till they 
reached the corner of the street and 
were aware of a belated hansom bear- 
ing steadily down upon them. Waring 
signed to the driver and the vehicle 
drew up on the roadway opposite them. 
“ Good-night,” he said abruptly to 
Heriot. “TI think I shall drive home.” 
He felt he could not say more at the 
moment, but he shook his friend’s hand 
with a grasp that spoke volumes. 

“ Good-night,” said Heriot auto- 
matically, and as Waring stood with 
one foot on the step of the hansom 
about to get in he added, “I think 
you will find that she is not so very 
much to be pitied after all.” 


An hour later Waring was in bed, 
in his dreams delivering and again and 
again re-delivering a shadowy packet 
at a certain white-walled country 
rectory; but for Heriot there was no 
sleep that night. He walked slowly 
back to his hotel, changed his dress- 
clothes for a sober suit of grey, and 
till daybreak was occupied in his bed- 
room in writing and packing his bag. 
Early dawn found him shaved, alert, 
and unwearied, with a formidable pile 
of letters on his table as evidence of 
his labours, and soon after sunrise he 
strolled across Charing Cross Bridge 
towards Waterloo, his footsteps ring- 
ing clear in the empty morning air as 
he paced along the silent footway. 
Arrived at the labyrinthine South- 
Western terminus, where his bag was 
consigned to the custody of a yawning 
porter, he made his way to the booking- 
office, demanded a ticket,—on second 
thoughts, two tickets—to Ventnor, 
pocketed them and took up his posi- 
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tion at the steps outside where the 
vehicles for the main line drive up to 
deposit their passengers, waiting, with 
his customary solace between his lips, 
for some one to arrive. He had to 
renew this solace several times, for 
none of the cabs that drove up to the 
steps during the next hour brought 
any interest for him, and as the 
minutes slipped by his equanimity 
seemed to filter away. He began to 
show signs of impatience, took to 
striding firmly up and down, referred 
several times to his watch, the hands 
of which were creeping on towards 
half-past six, and at last, as though 
despairing of the arrival of the person 
he was expecting, turned in through 
the booking-office on the main line 
platform,—there to make the dis- 
covery that other and wiser people 
have in their day made, that Waterloo 
is of all Metropolitan stations the most 
fatal for making appointments at. He 
had not stood looking about him for 
more than ten seconds before a thickly 
veiled figure in a long dark cloak 
moved shyly forward, and a moment 
later there was a glance of mutual 
recognition. 

He raised his hat. “ How long 
have you been here?” he asked. 

“ About a quarter of an hour,” was 
the reply. “I’ve been looking about 
everywhere for you.” 

“T was outside there,” he said. 
“T thought you would drive up at 
those steps. I was afraid you hadn’t 
been able to pull it off after all.” 

“T didn’t come that way; they 
brought me in to quite a different part 
of the station.” 

“ Ah, that’s because you didn’t tell 
them the main line. Well, never 
mind, better late than never. You 
have five minutes yet before the train 
starts. I’ve got your ticket. Is that 
bag all you’ve brought?” 

“ That’s all; I had no time to col- 
lect more things. It was terribly 

No, 469.—voL. Lxx1x. 





risky. I don’t know now how I 
managed to slip away without the 
servants hearing me. I’m sure the 
banging of the front door behind me 
must have disturbed some of them, 
and I had ever so far to walk before 
I could get a cab.” 

“T ought to have met you at the 
house,” he said. “Have you had 
anything to eat ?” 

“No. Ishould have got something 
at the refreshment-room, if I hadn’t 
been afraid of missing you. I should 
like something.” There was a sound 
of tears in the voice behind the veil 
and a white ungloved hand fumbled 
nervously with a pocket-handkerchief. 

“ All right, T’ll get you something,” 
he exclaimed. “This is your train 
and here’s your ticket. If you get 
into the carriage Ill fetch you some 
tea or something. Don’t bother about 
the bag; I'll see about that when I 
come back.” 

She was seated in a first-class com- 
partment when he returned to her 
with a cup of coffee and a roll which 
he watched her consume, standing 
at the carriage-door. “ You're better 
now, aren’t you?” he said tenderly, 
when she had’ finished the coffee and 
was drawing the veil down over her 
face again. “No need to keep that 
veil down,” he added. It makes you 
look terribly funereal with that cloak ; 
they will be putting you out at Brook- 
wood if you don’t take care.” 

She smiled a weary smile at this 
sally. “I’m bright enough under- 
neath,” she said, drawing up her cloak 
a few inches and displaying a hand’s- 
breadth of the brightest of skirts 
below its lower edge. 

“By Jove you are, and no mistake !” 
he ejaculated. “ What dress is that? 
It’s surely not your 4 

“Yes, it’s my going-away dress. 
It’s sweet, isn’t it?” And, as though 
revived by the coffee she regarded it 
pensively. ‘“ Gertrude Waring helped 
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me choose it. It was the only thing 
I had to put on; there was nothing 
but it and my wedding-dress in the 
room with me. I couldn’t get at any- 
thing else without disturbing mother. 
She was sleeping next door, you know. 
It seems wrong, doesn’t it? But of 
course there was nothing else to be 
done. I couldn’t wear my wedding- 
dress.” 

Heriot chuckled softly to himself 
and drew up the cloak so as to have 
a more unimpeded view of the glories 
of the skirt. “Of course there was 
nothing else to be done,” he said. 
“ By-the-bye, Millicent,” he added, 
looking up suddenly, “that reminds 
me ; I’ve just left a friend of yours,— 
well, not just; it’s several hours ago 
now, but it seems only a few minutes.” 

“Who? Where? Mr. Waring, I 
suppose. You were dining with him 
last night, weren’t you?” 

“ Yes, but I don’t mean him. 
Somebody a good more interested in 
you than Waring.” 

“Not Freddy Hexham, surely !” 

“The very same.” 

“Oh Jack! Where?” 

“ At the Criterion.” 

“ Was he dining there? 
tell me.” 

“T should think he was.” 

“Did he see you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And speak to you?” 

“Of course.” 

“ And knew who you were!” 

“To be sure. Who was I that 
I should wish to conceal my identity ? 
_ Really, Millicent, I must commiserate 
yor.on having lost such a jewel. 
Such spirits ! such a flow of lan- 
guage! and) so passionately devoted 
to your humble servant! He was 
quite unhappy because I said I 
couldn’t come to his wedding,—going 
to be married to-day, if you please! 
Honestly now, Millicent, have you 
really considered all you are giving 


He didn’t 


up for me? Think it over now, and 
if you still——” 

“ Don’t, please don’t! Did he 
really talk so much? I suppose then, 
that he was——” 

“Delightfully so! Don’t blame 
him; in that particular state he is 
really fascinating—one in a million.” 

“Please don’t talk about him,” 
cried the girl with a shudder. “He 
had no suspicion of what we were 
going to do, had he?” 

“ Bless his innocent heart, no; not 
a shadow. If you had seen his 
effusive affection for me you wouldn’t 
ask that question.” 

“One never knows. Do you 
know, when I did sleep last night I 
did nothing but dream he was coming 
after me? Jack, I’m frightened to 
go down by myself! Can’t you come 
with me?” 

“ Tmpossible.” 

“Do you think so really? Of course 
you know best ; but it does seem to 
me that there would be uo harm in 
your coming too,—in another carriage, 
—can’t you!” 

“Quite out of the question. It 
would never do ; it would look exactly 
like that most improper thing, an 
elopement, and you know I wish to 
avoid all occasion for a scandal. We 
must go down separately. Keep your 
heart up ; you will be home by noon. 
I have lots to do in town before I 
follow you.” 

“Very well; I'll do as you wish. 
You'll telegraph to Father to say I’m 
coming, won’t you? And you'll let 
Mother know where I am; I don’t 
want her to imagine all kinds of 
things. I ought to have left a note 
to say where I was going, only I 
hadn’t time.” 

“Tl see to that. I'll write a note 
at the hotel and take it round my- 
self to Roxburghe Gardens. There 
will be time to do that before my 
train . 
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“ What is it?” she asked, clutching 
the arm that rested on the carriage- 
window. He had stopped and was 
gazing down the platform at some- 
thing she could not see from where 
she sat. 

“ Nothing,” he said, turning an im- 
passive face towards her. “ You 
needn’t be frightened. Your train 
ought to be off by this time,” he con- 
tinued after a pause of a brief dura- 
tion which he occupied in tapping the 
pavement nervously with his foot. 
“You're overdue; I never saw any- 
thing like this line for unpunc——ah ! 
there’s the whistle, good, you're off 
now! Aw revoir; be brave, I shall 
see you this afternoon.” 


“George !” exclaimed an individual 
in green corduroy and a scarlet necktie 
to a comrade, as the train snorted out 
of the station. ‘S’welp me, George ! 
that chap’s missed ’is train after all.” 
At this early hour business was slack 
and the porters had ample time to 
take an intelligent interest in their 
surroundings. 

“Who?” enquired George stopping 
in his manipulation of a milk-can to 
gaze in the direction of the first 
speaker's eyes.” “ What chap?” 


“?Tm in a grey suit with a cigarette 
out yonder under the clock. ’Im as 
was talkin’ to that girl and brought 
’er a cup of tea just now.” 

“ Missed ’is train,” was the scorn- 
ful rejoinder, “plucky lot of trains 
?e’s missed! ’ E wouldn’t be walkin’ 
away so peaceful if ’e’d missed ’is train. 
’E was seeing ’er off, that’s all.” 

“What did ’e buy two tickets for 
then?” 

“Did ’e buy two? Never!” 

“ Straight, ’e did ; I see ’im at the 
bookin’-office with two; and just now 
he took two tickets out of ’is pocket, 
and give the girl one, and put back 
the other.” 

“P’raps the other was for the old 
girl ’e’s talkin’ to now,” hazarded 
George. “ That’s what it is. There, 
d’yer see ’er, just by the cloak-room? 
Fat old thing, only just come up, might 
be the mother of the girl ’e’s just seen 
off. She don’t like losin’ trains any 
way. Lor’, ain’t she givin’ it ’im ’ot! 
Just as though it was ’is fault she 
come too late. Just like a woman! 
Not that ’e minds, though ; takes it 
calm and sweet enough, don’t ’e? 
Take a lot to ruffle that bloke, Pll 
lay. Come along, ’ere’s the six thirty- 
three.” 


(To be continued. ) 





LIMITED VERSUS UNLIMITED LIABILITY. 


THERE is, I believe, an inclination 
on the part of some persons, who are 
not without experience in company 
matters, to advocate the total aboli- 
tion of the principle of limited lia- 
bility, or, at any rate, a return to the 
conditions which prevailed before the 
year 1862. For the Companies Act 
of that year, it must be borne in 
mind, did not introduce any néw 
principle, but merely granted facili- 
ties for extending one which had 
long been in use. The Act made it 
possible to obtain the benefits of 
incorporation in this country by 
registration only, and relieved the 
promoters of joint-stock enterprises 
from the necessity of procuring a 
Royal Charter or special Act of Par- 
liament, which up to that time had 
been the recognised methods of pro- 
cedure. The principle of limited 
liability was well known to the 
Roman law, although in early Rome 
corporate rights were rarely granted 
where trade was the sole object. From 
Rome the principle developed during 
the Middle Ages into the partner- 
ship known as Commenda, in which 
one partner was liable for a fixed 
sum only. And the Commenda, by a 
natural process of evolution, has to- 
day become the Société en Comman- 
dite, besides being the progenitor 
of the Limited Liability Company. 
“The discoveries of the sixteenth 
century,” says THe DicTionarny OF 
PouiticaL Economy, “gave a fresh 
stimulus to corporate enterprise, and 
led to the formation of new com- 
panies with limited liability through- 
out Europe, among which the East 
India Company was the most promi- 


nent.” But it was left for the legis- 
lation of the middle of the present 
century to devise a mode of acquiring 
limited liability, which should ~ con- 
form more closely to the demands 
of modern commercialism than the 
former cumbersome and lengthy pro- 
cess could do. 

The abolitionists are, of course, in 
a hopeless minority, and without any 
prospect whatever of the realisation 
of their wishes. Even if it were 


desirable, so sweeping a reform is 
not within the range of practical 
politics. Its advocates are blind to 
the facts of history ;- they are so 
impressed with the evils which 
the company-mongering of the last 


ten years has somewhat prominently 
exposed, that they consider that 
anything would be preferable to a 
continuance of the present system, 
with the opportunities which it 
affords for chicanery and fraud. But 
they probably condemn present evils 
without comparing them with past. 
They see the dark side of company 
promotion, but they fail to notice the 
benefits conferred upon this country 
by the extension of commercial enter- 
prise which the present system has 
fostered. 

It is true that the Companies Acts 
have been used for purposes to which 
they were never intended to be put ; 
that they have been utilised to bolster 
up moribund undertakings and to 
obtain fictitious credit for private 
traders. It may also be true that 
they have opened the door to more 
general speculation, to vaster frauds, 
and more reckless promotion. But 
other agencies, it should be remem- 
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bered, have combined with limited 
liability to produce these results. The 
primary cause of the present huge 
volume of financial operations is the 
increase of the national wealth, and it 
is to that increase, far more than to 
the relaxation of the more stringent 
conditions of incorporation which 
formerly prevailed, that we must look 
for the creative power which has 
called into existence the large number 
of companies, sound as well as un- 
sound, which are now registered year 
by year. The accumulation of the 
nation’s capital has called for increased 
channels of employment, and _ the 
demand has been met by the issue of 
companies, comparatively few of which 
are really fraudulent concerns. 

No doubt, a large proportion of the 
companies which are registered fail 
to confer any advantage either on the 
community or on their shareholders. 
The Board of Trade Report under 
Section 29 of the Companies Act 
1890, issued in 1897, shows that 
while 4,735 new companies were regis- 
tered during the year 1896, 1,260 
companies previously on the Register 
went into liquidation, and 1,279 were 
removed from the Register because 
they were either abortive or were 
defunct without liquidation. In other 
words, the total number of unsuccessful 
companies in 1896 in proportion to 
new companies registered was fifty- 
four per cent., as against fifty-seven 
per cent. in the previous year. That 
is certainly a large proportion of 
failures ; but then, out of these appa- 
rent failures, a considerable allowance 
has to be made for those voluntary 
liquidations to which there appears to 
be an increasing tendency to resort 
for the purpose of re-constructing or 
amalgamating prosperous businesses, 
or of effecting a reduction or re- 
arrangement of capital or debentures. 
And those companies which are 
abortive, in the sense of not getting 


beyond the registration-stage, have at 
least the merit of not injuring any one 
except their promoters. Of these there 
are, apparently, a goodly number, for 
of a total capital of £222,000,000 
registered in 1889, only £125,400,000 
was actually subscribed,—not very far 
short of half the companies en 
that is to say, were stillborn. 

The majority of the companies 
which fail after a period of working 
more or less prolonged are perfectly 
genuine concerns. They may be 
hazardous, but they are not fraudu- 
lent. They perhaps start with in- 
sufficient capital, and although from 
year to year there is a decrease in the 
loss on working, their capital is ab- 
sorbed before a profit can be shown. 
The commencement of every fresh 
enterprise entails risk, whether it be 
a private or a joint-stock trader; and 
if a company enjoys certain advan- 
tages over the private trader in the 
way of capital and connection, it has 
also to contend against certain diffi- 
culties which can scarcely affect the 
individual. The average company, of 
course, commences business with a 
larger capital than the average in- 
dividual trader, and can therefore 
hold out longer in case of failure to 
attract a paying amount of custom, 
while it is practically sure of a certain 
amount owing to the connection that 
is established through its shareholders. 
For the same reason it can advertise 
more freely, and has greater oppor- 
tunities for borrowing in case of need. 
On the other hand, the attention of 
directors and managers is not so likely 
to be absorbed in the company’s 
affairs as is the attention of the 
private trader in the business which 
is his sole property, and in which by 
far the larger portion of his capital is 
sunk. It is, in fact, by no means 
uncommon to find the same men 
directing the affairs of several enter- 
prises whose aims are essentially 
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antagonistic. As with the individual 
trader, the new company has usually 
to face the competition of established 
rivals, and before it is able to secure 
a foothold in its adversaries’ markets 
it may come to an inglorious end. 
Such considerations as these fill the 
early years of new undertakings with 
anxiety and hazard; and that is why 
the cautious investor prefers, as a 
general rule, to confine his operations 
to those enterprises whose capacity 
for success has undergone the test of 
actual working, and refuses to allow 
himself to be dazzled by the promises 
of large profits so frequently held out 
by unproved companies, and so fre- 
quently unrealised. 

But the fact that all men are not 
equally cautious, and that some 
elect to take considerable risk for the 
prospect of high returns, affords no 
justification for the total abolition 
of limited liability. If millions of 
money have been squandered on 
chimerical projects, millions have 
also been made in enterprises that 
would never have been undertaken if 
the whole of the projectors’ fortunes 
had had to pay the penalty of failure. 
Joint-stock capital is, no doubt, more 
venturesome and ready to take risks 
than is private capital, for the very 
reason that if failure does ensue the 
utmost extent of the loss is known 
beforehand. But it is just the ven- 
turous spirit so created which has 
opened new countries for emigration 
and new fields of trade abroad, and 
has encouraged fresh departures and 
inventions in commercial operations 
at home. And a system which has 
had so marked an effect upon the 
destinies, not of this country only, 
but of mankind, is not to be lightly 
parted with, even were its defects 
more conspicuous and numerous than 
in fact they are. 

The present system has, perhaps, 
offered additional opportunities for 


gambling and rash speculation. Cer- 
tainly speculative transactions have 
enormously increased in volume 
during the last two decades, but 
so likewise have investment trans- 
actions. And even in the craze in 
mining companies’ shares which oc- 
curred a few years ago, speculation 
never reached the insane heights 
which characterised operations at 
the time of the South Sea Bubble. 
It is impossible to imagine that 
nowadays an investor could be found 
rash enough to place his money in 
a venture “the details whereof shall 
in due time be revealed.” Yet that 
was a scheme which captivated the 
unwary at the end of the last 
century. The truth is that the love 
of gambling and excessive speculation 
is humanity’s natural and most in- 
eradicable vice. Even the man whose 
staple financial diet is Government 
securities at two and a half per cent., 
must occasionally have his fling in 
the shares of companies that offer 
returns of fifty to a hundred per 
cent. When men had not stocks 
and shares to gamble in, they gambled 
in tulip-bulbs ; and if they were de- 
prived of the opportunities for specu- 
lation which the stock-markets afford 
to-day, they would find or invent a 
substitute to-morrow. No such wide- 
spread distress has been caused by 
financial failures in the latter half of 
this century as resulted from the 
bursting of the South Sea Bubble 
and its mushroom imitators. Then 
many a wealthy family was reduced 
to penury, and thousands of the 
well-to-do to beggary. Was that 
merely the result of excessive specu- 
lation? Probably not. No doubt, 
to have the security which he had 
bought at a thousand per cent. 
premium reduced at one fell swoop 
to a condition of absolute unsale- 
ability was sufficient to ruin many 
a speculator; but the misery could 
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scarcely have been so great as it 
was, had not many of the companies 
which were offered for public sub- 
scription at that time been unlimited 
in liability. It is not difficult to 
imagine what would happen at 
present if a sudden rapid inflation 
of prices occurred, and was accom- 
panied by an eager demand on the 
part of the public, while, as was then 
the case, there was no legal necessity 
to state, as part of a company’s 
title, the fact that it was limited, and 
therefore there was not any outward 
sign by which the public could tell 
at a glance whether a company’s 
liability was or was not limited. The 
result almost certainly now would be 
that the public, in their eagerness 
to profit by the speculation, would 
put their money indiscriminately 
into limited and unlimited under- 
takings; and there is no reason to 
suppose that the public at the end 
of last century were wiser than their 
present successors. It is probable 
that, so soon as the rise in South Sea 
stock was at its height, since a Royal 
Charter or special Act of Parliament 
granting the incorporation could only 
be obtained at a considerable loss of 
time and trouble, the later companies 
were hurried before the public with- 
out any steps having been taken to 
limit the liability of the holders of 
their shares, and that consequently, 
when the crash came, the creditors 
of these companies were enabled 
to seize the shareholders’ uttermost 
farthing in satisfaction of their debts. 
At any rate, it was unlimited liability 
which caused the ruin of many of 
the shareholders in the City of Glas- 
gow Bank at the time of its failure 
in 1878; and the consternation oc- 
casioned thereby among the holders 
of bank-shares generally resulted in 
the Companies Act of 1879, by which 
many joint-stock banking companies, 
whose liability was unlimited, were 


allowed to restrict their liability upon 
specified conditions. And, further, 
it was the approximation to unlimited 
liability, the large amount remain- 
ing unpaid upon those shares, which 
caused such acute distress among the 
holders of Australian bank-shares a 
few years ago, when they were com- 
pelled to realise sound securities at 
a heavy sacrifice in order to meet 
the calls made upon their holdings 
in the banks. 

Bribery and fraud, too, are not 
features peculiar to the present 
era of commercial enterprise. The 
methods of the fraudulent have indeed 
somewhat changed. The company 
prospectus is now the great means of 
deluding and denuding the unskilled 
investor. But, as some compensation 
for that, it must be recollected that 
the opportunities for inflating and 
depressing the prices of securities by 
the aid of false rumours and market- 
manipulations are nothing like what 
they were a century ago. It may 
even be questioned whether fraud is 
much more prevalent now than it 
was at the beginning of the century, 
in proportion to the total quantity 
of transactions which are done in 
company shares and similar securities. 
The difference is probably rather ab- 
solute than relative, and the cases 
seem to be much more frequent, 
mainly because they are more no- 
torious. In other words, the sum 
total of fraud is larger because the 
sum total of transactions is greater ; 
and the frauds committed are more 
obvious and attract more general 
attention, to a large extent because 
retribution more speedily and surely 
overtakes their perpetrators, and 
because the news agencies circulate 
information as to their details more 
widely than of yore. 

_ There can, indeed, be little doubt 
that limited liability is to be pre- 
ferred to unlimited, whether the 
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question be considered from the point 
of view of the community, of the 
shareholder, or of the creditor. 

From the point of view of the 
community as a whole, it is prefer- 
able, because, as has already been 
pointed out, it encourages commer- 
cial enterprise and so increases the 
nation’s wealth. It encourages com- 
mercial enterprise in two ways. In 
the first place, many persons are 
willing to risk a portion of their 
means in undertakings which seem 
to them to offer a fair prospect of 
success, but which they would not 
consider for a moment if failure 
meant the absorption of their entire, 
fortunes. In the second place, men, 
who are adventuring their capital 
only and not their labour, can afford 
to accept a lower return than can 
those whose labour and capital are 
both embarked in the same under- 
taking: the shareholders can, for 
instance, take five per cent. where 
the private trader will require fifteen ; 
and therefore joint-stock capital has 
originated many successful and bene- 
ficial schemes, which private capital 
could not have attempted. To take 
a recent instance, many millions of 
pounds have already been sunk in 
the development of Rhodesia, and 
many more millions will have to be 
laid out before that development is 
completed. How many persons would 
have been venturesome enough to 
invest their capital in the Chartered 
Company of South Africa, or the 
numerous exploration and gold-mining 
companies that have come into exis- 
tence since the Chartered Company’s 
formation, if the measure of their 
liabilities had been the size of their 
fortunes? And what could private 
enterprise have done in so vast a 
field as Rhodesia? Limited liability 
may at times give rise to unduly 
reckless trading, but it is practically 
impossible to draw a line between 
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trading that is legitimately venture- 
some, and trading that is illegiti- 
mately reckless. The very principle 
and object of placing limits upon the 
liability of joint-stock operators is 
that they shall be able to take 
heavier risks than individuals trad- 
ing ‘on their private accounts can 
afford to do; and when all things 
are considered, it must, I think, be 
admitted, that in the interests of 
humanity as well as of the prosperity 
of this country the continuance of 
limited liability is desirable. 

From the shareholder’s point of 
view, the respective merits of the 
two systems are scarcely open to 
argument. The knowledge that his 
liability is confined to the amount 
of his subscription remaining unpaid, 
may occasionally tend to make the 
investor less careful in examining the 
circumstances of the proposed invest- . 
ment, and so indirectly lead to the 
propagation of unsound companies. 
But it is questionable whether that 
is so, at least, to any considerable 
extent. There is not the slightest 
doubt that, under the present system, 
large sums of shareholders’ money are 
annually lost by investment in chi- 
merical projects which have no real 
prospect of success. It might be, 
probably it would be, that if liability 
were unlimited, a number of such 
companies would cease to be offered 
to the public, because no one would 
any longer be rash enough to invest 
in them. But if that were the case, 
it would not be because the public 
had become quicker to discriminate 
between companies that had and 
companies that had not a fair pros- 
pect of success, but because the con- 
fidence and enterprise of investors 
had generally received a check, and 
consequently many beneficial projects 
would be lost to the community 
because, under such conditions, no 
conceivable rate of dividend could 
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atone for their obvious want of 
security. 

It is not, however, a matter of 
absolute certainty that the abolition 
of limited liability would have the 
assumed effect in checking reckless in- 
vestment. Savings must be invested 
in one way or another, and if there 
were not limited companies with their 
comparative safety to afford employ- 
ment for accumulated capital, it is 
quite possible that channels involving 
greater risk would be sought for and 
welcomed. The guiding star of the 
investor on a small scale is not the 
insertion in or omission from the pro- 
spectus of any material information 
(his knowledge is not usually sufficient 
to catch the material points of a 
prospectus), but the names and antece- 
dents of the directors. And it is not 
improbable that, if names they ap- 
preved were to appear on the boards of 
unlimited companies, the extent of the 
liability would not prevent the public 
from investing. When once shares 
have been allotted and liability has 
been assumed, it is obviously to the 
interest of shareholders and their 
families that that liability should be 
limited. For, although in the piping 
times of financial peace the absence of 
any limits on liability might conduce 
to the more cautious and prudent con- 
duct of business, in periods of inflation 
or panic the speculator, whether on a 
large or small scale, would almost cer- 
tainly prove to be as reckless as he has 
ever shown himself at such times, and 
with enterprises of all kinds so vastly 
increased in numbers, the results of 
failure would be likely to be more far- 
reaching and disastrous than anything 
this country has yet seen. 

The case of the creditor is some- 
what different. It is undeniable that 
very large sums of money are annually 
lost to creditors by the failure of com- 
panies, and some part at all events 
of these losses might no doubt be re- 


covered if the shareholders’ liability 
were not limited. Still what is best 
for the community generally is cer- 
tainly best in the long run for the 
various sections, whether they be 
creditor or debtor classes. Besides, it 
must not be forgotten that a very large 
proportion of creditors are probably 
themselves shareholders in these days, 
and that, in so far as that is the case, 
limited liability benefits them in one 
direction, even if opposed to their 
interests in another. 

To admit, however, the general 
desirability of limited liability does 
not by any means involve the pro- 
position that its present application to 
our commercial system is faultless. 
There are, unquestionably, grave 
faults, and a few of the most obvious 
instances may be taken from the re- 
port of the Board of Trade to which 
reference has already been made. 
Speaking of private companies with 
fictitious capital, the Inspector-General 
in Companies Liquidation says : 


The remaining companies exhibit, 
with various modifications, much the 
same characteristic features as those 
which have been pointed out in previous 
reports. I have not observed anything 
that can be described as new. But some 
of the tendencies appear to have become 
more accentuated. Among these, perhaps, 
nothing is more important than the very 
large proportion of what are generally 
known as One-Man Companies. About 
one-third of the total number are distine- 
tively of this class, and if to these are 
added those companies in which the pro- 
moters held a controlling interest, the 
only capital not allotted to themselves as 
paid-up shares consisting of a few sub- 
scriptions privately obtained, a majority 
of the companies fall within it.' In the 
larger number of these cases the basis of 
the company was the transfer of an 
insolvent or declining business, the object 
being, jirst, to transfer to a limited com- 
pany obligations for which the promoters 
were personally liable, the personal 


' That is, of course, of companies wound 
up, not of companies registered. 
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debts being paid off by the proceeds of 
fresh debts contracted by the company ; 
and second to obtain means for carrying 
on the business through the facilities for 
obtaining credit afforded by the Com- 
panies Acts, which the vendors could not 
have obtained as private individuals. In 
none of them was capital raised by appeal 
to the public, and in only a very few was 
any attempt made to do so. Probably 
even the least (? most) ignorant of the 
investing class are becoming sufficiently 
alive to the risks attending ventures in 
which the promoters are not in a position 
to furnish any independent certificates of 
the position of the business, or of its past 
trading succéss. In many of the cases, 
indeed, the business was of so trivial 
a character that no one outside the 
immediate sphere of the promoters’ 
influence would be likely to have any- 
thing to do with them. These companies 
have thus none of the characteristics of 
public companies, but constitute, in fact, 
an abuse of the Limited Liability Acts, 
although formally complying with their 
requirements. 


What actually happens is generally 
this :—A trader finding himself in a weak 
and insolvent condition, and that he 
cannot continue to incur obligations with- 
out risk of bankruptcy, forms himself 
into a company. It is true the Com- 
panies Acts require a minimum of at 
least seven individuals. But this has 
come to be a meaningless form. The 
promoter then places his own value upon 
his business and issues paid-up shares to 
himself or his nominees for an amount 
which, if it were represented by real 
assets, would form a substantial basis of 
credit, but which, as a matter of fact, is 
often absolutely fictitious. Here again 
the Companies Acts require the shares to 
be payable in cash unless otherwise pro- 
vided by a registered agreement. But if 
an agreement is registered for the issue of 
ostensibly paid-up shares for any amount, 
in payment of property which the vendor 
knows to be worthless, but which he 
represents to be of value, there appears 
to be no power whatever to go behind the 
fiction, and require the allottee to pay up 
the shares in fact. An insolvent vendor 
can thus hand over a valueless business 
to a company created by himself for the 
purpose, and treat the transfer as the 
“‘ paying-up” of such amount of shares 
as he may think proper to issue to him- 
self or his nominees. In practice, of 


course, his insolvency is carefully con- 
cealed, except perhaps from some of his 
more pressing creditors, who have already 
ascertained that if they continue their 
pressure his collapse is inevitable. These 
creditors may even, in the hope of en- 
abling him to pay them by continuing to 
trade and to obtain further goods on 
credit, lend their names as shareholders 
or take debentures in the company. The 
vendor generally takes the shares and the 
creditor the debentures or a portion of 
them. The “Company” with this “‘ paid- 
up” capital, thus obtains a certain status 
in the market, which is often assisted by 
favourable comments on the new venture 
on the part of the preferred creditors, 
among their trading associates ; and if it 
is managed with discretion and its first 
liabilities promptly met, even although 
this is only done by contracting fresh 
debts, its credit rapidly grows. 

The demoralising effect of such a state 
of affairs upon unscrupulous traders who 
may take advantage of it, and the injury 
which the competition of such companies 
inflicts upon the great mass of private 
traders, need hardly be pointed out. But 
the increasing tendency to form com- 
panies of this class is a point which 
appears to deserve consideration. 


Again with reference to the evils 
of the debenture system, the Inspector- 
General says : 


It would be difficult to imagine a 
greater reductio ad absurdum of the 
Companies Acts procedure than that 
afforded by the case of Skye and Com- 
pany (Cardiff), Limited, No. 75, where 
a provision-merchant’s business in Cardiff 
was formed into a company, the vendor 
taking £1,500 in mortgage debentures, 
and continuing to carry on the business 
for a period of five months, during which 
he contracted liabilities for £1,139, and 
when at the end of that period a judg- 
ment creditor attempted to levy execu- 
tion, he was met and defeated by the 
claim of the vendor himself under his 
debenture, which covered the whole of 
the assets. The Levenshulme Brick and 
Tile Company, Limited, No. 66, affords 
another illustration of the same kind, a 
business being carried on by the com- 
pany for four months, and then a receiver 
appointed at the instance and for the 
benefit of the vendor’s wife, under deben- 
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tures acquired by her and rendered valu- 
able by obtaining goods to the extent 
of £1,537, the trade creditors being ex- 
cluded from all participation in the assets. 
“ Uniquia,” Limited, No. 47, affords a 
similar illustration. Here, one Andrews, 
the vendor, bought a business for £4,000 
in cash and £12,000 in shares, and simul- 
taneously sold to a company, which he 
formed for the purpose, for £6,000 in 
cash and £64,000 in paid-up shares, to 
be issued in instalments at different dates. 
Andrews was himself the company (except 
as to £2,000 of shares subscribed by 
another person on which only £350 was 
ever paid up), and by his contract he 
became managing director for seven years 
at a salary of £1,000 a year, while he 
was also entitled if the purchase-money 
was not fully paid to re-enter into pos- 
session of the property without any com- 
pensation or allowance. He then issued 
paid-up shares to himself and nominees 
for £35,950 and continued to trade as 
a company with a “paid-up capital,” 
registered under the Companies Acts, of 
£36,300. He incurred trade liabilities for 
£3,355, which was spent in improving 
the premises, increasing the stock, and 
otherwise adding to the value of the 
business. He did not pay himself the 
purchase-money, and after seven months 
re-entered into possession of the improved 
property, leaving practically nothing be- 
hind for the unsecured creditors or for 
the expenses of liquidation. 

There are many additional cases in 
which morgagees who were not vendors, 
but who had the same interest as the 
vendors in the formation of the company, 
and whose securities were increased in 
value by the moneys obtained from the 
public, have after a brief career stepped 
in and taken possession to the entire 
exclusion of unsecured creditors who had 
given credit on the faith of a capital 
which, so far as assets were concerned, 
was absolutely fictitious. 


These are some of the curiosities in 
commercial ethics to which limited 
liability (or, more strictly speaking, 
want of foresight in drawing the 
Companies Acts) has given rise. 
Such dealings as these are of course 
morally fraudulent, although it may 
not be possible to bring them within 
the criminal law, and a stop should 
certainly be put to them if that 


can be done without sacrificing the 
general interests of the country. It 
is probably impossible to draw an 
Act of Parliament from which the 
wit of man is unable to devise a 
means of escape, and all that can be 
done is to amend the law so as to 
meet abuses as they arise. But it 
must always be borne in mind that 
if alterations of the law are made 
too hastily, and without sufficient 
regard to all the interests involved, 
the remedy may eventually prove to 
be worse than the disease. If you 
introduce legislation to prevent the 
formation of One-Man Companies, you 
may also, if you are not very careful, 
render impossible the existence of 
many genuine and prosperous private 
companies. If the issue of floating 
debentures is prohibited, or the use 
of the debenture system otherwise 
curtailed, the interests of creditors 
may be served at the expense of 
a course of business which has pre- 
sumably been found to be generally 
beneficial to company - organisation, 
and has probably only been abused 
by a comparatively small minority 
of directors and promoters. If the 
liability of directors is too much 
enlarged, the result may be that the 
best men are driven from the com- 
panies’ boards and their places taken 
by persons of inferior position and 
capacity. 

It therefore behoves the legislator 
to proceed with caution in the amend- 
ment of existing errors. Something 
may, and no doubt will, be done in 
the interests both of creditors and of 
shareholders, in the one case, by afford- 
ing increased facilities for investi- 
gating a company’s existing liabilities 
before giving credit; in the other, 
by compelling promoters to disclose 
in the prospectus all the information 
in regard to the circumstances of the 
company promoted, which is material 
to the formation of a correct judg- 
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ment. It may, however, be that, for 
the protection of the shareholder at 
least, we shall have to look as much 
to his own increasing caution, taught 
by the bitter experience of past 
losses, as to any very startling action 
on the part of the Legislature. But 
of that there will be a better oppor- 
tunity of judging when the report of 
the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords on Company Law is before 
the public. 

There is another aspect from 
which, when weighing them in the 
balance, the relative merits of limited 
and unlimited liability must be con- 
sidered. The social side of this 
question has hitherto received little 
attention. It has been quite over- 
shadowed by the commercial side, 
partly because of the latter’s superior 
attraction for most men in conse- 
quence of its money-making capacities, 
partly because the effect of limited 
liability as a social factor chiefly 
concerns posterity. The one, in fact, 


is a problem of the moment, the other 


of an indefinite future. Neverthe- 
less, in attempting to strike a balance 
of accounts between the two systems, 
it is only fair to draw attention to 
the fact that the merits of limited 
liability from one point of view are, 
in so far as the general trend of 
present opinion is any criterion of 
the value of future social changes, to 
a considerable extent counterpoised 
by its demerits from another. 
Socially, it is scarcely possible to 
doubt that, in so far as _ limited 
liability has facilitated the increase 
of public companies, it has en- 
couraged the spirit of collectivism 
at the expense of individual effort. 
The essential principle of company- 
formation is that enterprises may be 
successfully conducted by co-opera- 
tion when they would be beyond the 
strength of the single individual. It 
is perfectly true that the co-operation 


involved in joint-steck enterprise is 
differentiated from the co-operation 
which is the ideal of what is popu- 
larly understood by collectivism, by 
the fact that, in the first case, the 
co-operator is recompensed for his 
co-operation by sharing in the fruits 
of the common enterprise in propor- 
tion to the amount of his stake in 
the concern, while in the second case 
profits are distributed per capita. 
This latter result is probably to be 
accounted for, in part at all events, 
by the fact that it is easier to 
measure an expenditure of money 
than an expenditure of muscular 
force, and so, where the co-operation 
is that of labour and not of capital, 
there is a tendency, not unnatural, 
however inadvisable it may be, to 
overcome difficulties of calculation by 
distributing the fruits of the col- 
lective enterprise according to the - 
number of the co-operators, and not 
according to their respective capa- 
cities. The central idea, co-operation, 
is grasped, and the details, by which 
it was accompanied in the case of com- 
bined capital, are lost sight of. So 
that by familiarising the public mind 
with the additional probabilities of 
success which attend combined effort 
in the single instance of trade, joint- 
stock enterprise has probably fostered 
the growth of collectivism. generally 
in the future. 

But that is not all. Joint-stock 
enterprise has done more than set an 
example. Its tendency has been, and 
is more and more, to stifle individual 
effort. Everywhere one sees the same 
thing occurring; the private trader 
being harried out of existence by the 
Limited Liability Company. It can 
scarcely be otherwise. Joint-stock 
enterprises must necessarily be able to 
keep expenses lower than can small 
traders from the very fact that their 
business operations are upon so much 
larger a scale. They can, therefore, 
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cut the ground from under the feet of 
such competitors by underselling them, 
in the first place, because the cost of 
production is to them less, and secondly, 
because those who finance them look 
for a less return upon their capital. 
While this lower standard of profits, 
rendered possible by joint-stock enter- 
prise, has benefited the community 
economically by reducing the prices of 
most commodities, its social tendency 
is to produce a loss of independence 
by turning the private trader into the 
clerk of the Limited Company, and its 
psychological tendency is to dull the 
sense of that loss, until dependence 
is the general aim and independence 
undesired. 

It may be that as the unpopulated 
portions of the earth’s surface are 
filled, and the pressure of a humanity, 
to the augmentation of which there 
are no presently visible limits, upon 


a space which is obviously limited, 
becomes greater, a growing inter- 
dependence of mankind will be found 
to be the only means of combating the 
increasing severity of the struggle for 
existence. It is the habit of normal 
humanity to glide to the brink of 
change with its eyes shut, and then, 
when the change has become inevitable, 
to fight against it. But if collective 
effort is to be the rule of the future, 
it would be well to recognise that we 
are exchanging the spirit of indivi- 
dualism, which is the foundation of 
existing social conditions, for what is 
more or less of an experiment; and 
that a system which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as entirely concerned 
with commercial affairs may be no 
inconsiderable factor in the completion 
of that exchange. 


SPENCER BropHURST. 








LOVE-MAKING IN IRELAND. 


A sone called Toe Sprig or SuIL- 
LELAGH, which has been very popular 
with the Irish peasantry since it was 
written close on a century ago, says,— 


Love is the soul of a neat Irishman, 
He loves all that’s lovely and loves all 
he can. 


And yet, though there seems to exist 
a widespread impression that strong, 
passionate, masterful love is a charac- 
teristic of the Lrish temperament, love- 
making in Ireland is really a very 
calm and placid business; and, the 
old song I have quoted notwithstand- 
ing, the average Irish peasant takes 
unto himself a mate with as clear a 
head, as placid a heart, and as steady 
a nerve, as if he were buying a cow at 
Ballinasloe Fair. Love by no means 
decides all the marriages that are 
made in Ireland. The match is often 
arranged in a ludicrously cool, busi- 
ness-like and mercenary fashion, be- 
tween the parents of the “boy” 
and the “girl,” the young people 
themselves not being allowed, and 
indeed, not expecting, any voice in 
the matter. But if there is little 
romance in the origin of most of 
the matrimonial contracts made in 
rural Ireland, they are as a rule en- 
tirely successful ; the marriages, thus 
prosaically arranged, are as happy as 
happy can be. Pat and Mary fall 
fondly in love with each other, after 
they are made husband and wife: 
children quickly spring up around 
their hearth ; and the older they grow 
the more passionately do they cling to 
each other. Their domestic felicity 
is rarely, if ever, disturbed by jealousy, 


for Pat makes the faithfullest of hus- 
bands and Mary the fondest and truest 
of wives ; and as there is little or no 
illicit passion, the crimes which spring 
from that source, and make desolate 
so many homes in other countries, are 
almost unknown in Ireland. 

The great marrying season in Ire- 
land is Shrovetide. During the forty 
days of Lent the Irish peasantry, in 
obedience to the ordinances of the 
Church, abstain from matrimony, as 
well as from eggs, butter, and milk. 
Some time before the approach of that 
holy season a farmer with a marriage- 
able son or daughter whom he desires 
to see settled, tells his friends and 
neighbours of the fact. He usually 
conveys the intelligence in an indirect, 
offhand manner. He meets a friend 
at the fair or market and says with a 
laugh: “Whisper here, Jim; I’m 
training up my little Maggie for your 
Johnny.” “Ah now, Jim,” the other 
says, “you do me a grate favour en- 
tirely. But mind you, my little Johnny 
is very particular. The boy do be 
saying what a grate fortin he'll want 
with his wife.” The subject having 
thus been broached the parents discuss 
it whenever they meet, and it often 
happens that a long time elapses, and 
many a discussion and wrangle take 
place, before the terms are finally 
settled. The farm generally goes 
with the male, and the great difliculty 
in the arranging of matches is the 
fixing of the girl’s dowry, consisting 
partly of money, and partly of furni- 
ture and culinary utensils, as a set off 
against the land. 

There is a story told of the parents 
of a couple in Cork who met together 
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to arrange a match. All had nearly 
been settled when the father of the 
girl objected to parting with a pot. 
“ An’ won’t you give me the pot, 
Tim?” said the proposed bridegroom’s 
father. ‘“ No, Pat,” replied the other. 
“Thin the divil a bit of my son your 
daughter will get,” cried the angry 
parent, and the negotiations were sus- 
pended. Another amusing anecdote, 
current in Ireland, throws further 
light on the interesting parleyings 
between the fathers. At Irish fairs 
there is a curious custom known as 
“dirtying the baste.” When the 
terms of the purchase of a pig or a 
cow are agreed upon, after a long 
and vehement haggling between buyer 
and seller, the former picks up a 
piece of mud on his finger, or stick, 
and rubs it on the hind quarters of the 
animal, to indicate that the bargain 
is concluded. Two wealthy cattle- 
drovers met to arrange a marriage be- 
tween their children. The fortune of 
the bride was, as usual, fiercely dis- 
puted. “ Look here, Mick,” cried the 
father of the young man, “give me 
another hundred pounds, and be me 
sowl you may dirty the bhoy !” 

I believe it was Lord Beaconsfield 
who cynically observed, “ Early mar- 
riages are to be deprecated, especially 
for men.” That is a maxim which 
does not prevail in Ireland. <A 
favourite proverb of the peasantry in 
regard to matrimony is, “ Either 
marry very young, or become a monk 
very young.” Early marriages are 
the rule in Ireland, and the poorest 
marry the earliest. Farmers marry 
later in life than the agricultural 
labourers. Those who are accustomed 
tv comparative comforts are as a rule 
more prudent, and exercise greater 
self-restraint in the matter of matri- 
mony than the very poor. The fairly 
well-to-do form to themselves a stand- 
ard of comfort below which they will 
not very willingly descend. But with 


the poor, especially in Ireland, it is 
otherwise. Their position is comfort- 
less, their earnings are precarious, and 
with that resignation and fatalism 
which is so characteristic a trait in 
the Irish nature they will say, “Shure, 
whatever we do we can’t be worse off 
than we are.” In a word, no pruden- 
tial motives seem to exist to counteract 
the natural promptings of the human 
passions. 

And yet many of the Irish poor 
enter into matrimony as a sort of 
provident investment for old age. A 
very intelligent Irish peasant once 
said to me, “A poor man ought to 
marry young that his children may be 
able to assist him when he grows old.” 
When Pat and Biddy begin house- 
keeping, their little cabin is soon filled 
with children; and the more their 
flock increases the more they say, 
“Shure the childer will be a grate 
support to us in our ould age.” And 
happily this investment for old age 
never fails them. In no country in 
the world is the affection between 
children and parents so strong; in no 
country in the world is the duty of 
children to provide for their aged 
parents held so sacred, as in Ireland. 
Four generations may be seen in 
many of the poorest cabins in the 
West—the children, the young father 
and mother, the old grandparents, 
and an ancient great-grandmother or 
great-grandfather. The large sums of 
money which have been annually sent 
by children in the Colonies and in 
America to parents in Ireland during 
the past half-century, is another 
striking demonstration of this intense 
filial affection. 

This then explains the early mar- 
riages in Ireland. But of course, in 
some cases the step does not turn out 
to have been wise. I once met an 
old peasant who had married when he 
was nineteen, and thought he had not 
done well. “T’ll niver marry agin so 
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young if I wor to live to the age of 
Methuselah!” he exclaimed. And 
he kept his word; he was eighty 
when he married the second time. 

Many humorous stories might be 
told to illustrate how marriage is 
regarded in Ireland (as in every 
other country, alas,) simply as a 
means of retrieving broken fortunes 
or of obtaining an improved position 
in life. A small farmer went into a 
bank in Limerick when the following 
conversation took place between him 
and the manager. “Good mornin’, 
yer honner; I called about a little 
business, and though there’s other 
banks in the town I thought Id give 
yer honner the compliment.” “ Well, 
Tom, I’m glad to see you; and what’s 
the business?” “I hear the interest 
in Widow Brady’s farm is to be sould 
soon, yer honner; and I want to 
‘rise’ five hundhred poun’ to buy it.” 
“Nonsense, Tom, how could you ever 
pay the money back, if I lent it to 
you?” “Oh, there’s nothin’ asier in 
life. Shure me young Jim ’ud get it 
in a fortin when he marries.” “And 
may I ask, Tom, what age is the 
young fellow?” “He’s just three 
year ould, yer honner.” Needless to 
say Tom was unable to raise the 
money on that remote security. The 
wife of an Irish landlord was once 
censured by a friend for bringing her 
second son up in idleness instead of 
putting him to a profession or a busi- 
ness. “Oh,” she replied, “he’s a fine 
handsome boy, and when he grows to 
be a young man I'll send him to 
England, and take my word for it, 
some rich English lady will treat her- 
self to him.” A gentleman who had 
married well gave some assistance to a 
poor peasant. “ Well, yer honner,” ex- 
claimed the thankful countryman, “the 
blessin’ o’ God on ye. An’ shure it is 
on ye, for haven’t He given ye a lady 
that cud keep ye widout doin’ a sthroke 
of work all the rest of yer days!” 


Further light is thrown on this 
mercenary mode of regarding matri- 
mony by the following story which 
was told me by a member of the Irish 
Bar. Some years ago my friend was 
standing outside the bank at Tralee, 
talking to the manager, when a peasant 
approached, and took off his hat to 
indicate that he had a communication 
to make. ‘“ Well, what is it?” asked 
the manager. “ A deposit-note, sur,” 
said the peasant, handing him the 
paper. “One hundred and twenty 
pounds,” said the manager, looking 
at the note. “ Your wife must sign 
it, for it is in your wife’s name.” 
“‘She’s dead, sur,” said the peasant. 
“When did she die?” “ Ere yesther- 
day, yer honner.” Faith, you haven’t 
lost much time,” said the manager ; 
“and now that I come to look at you, 
didn’t you bring me another deposit- 
note of your wife’s, about a year and 
a half ago?” “Tis true for you, 
sur,” said the peasant. “That was 
my first wife. “Tis the way wid me, 
that I’m very lucky wid the wim- 
min.” 

“Pat, is this true that I hear?” 
said a landlord to one of his tenants 
whom he met on the roadside. “ An’ 
what's that, yer honner?” asked Pat. 
“ That you are going to marry again.” 
“Qh, that’s so, yer honner.” “ But 
your first wife has only been dead a 
week, Pat.” ‘An’ shure she’s as dead 
now as she iver will be, yer honner,” 
was Pat’s unexpected and inconclusive 
reply. But it was a peasant woman 
who advanced perhaps the quaintest 
reason for marrying the third time, 
that I ever heard. Her parish priest 
met her and said: “So you have 
married again, Mary? There was 
Tom Whelan and Mick Murphy, rest 
their souls, and now there is Tim 
Maloney. “Och, yer Riverence,” said 
she, “it wasn’t for the fun or the 
divarshion of it I married the third 
time, but I thought it wud soften me 
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poor ould cough, which I’m kilt wid 
ivery winther.” 

But happily many of the marriages 
in rural Ireland have their spice of 
romance. The match is made by the 
boy and girl themselves. An Irish 
peasant-maid in the heyday of her 
youth, with her pretty figure, her 
abundant black hair, her large blue 
eyes with their indescribable half-arch, 
half-shy expression, is quite irresist- 
ible ; and the boy has too often an im- 
pressionable heart and a “deludhering 
tongue” to render it always necessary 
that the parents should “make the 
bargain.” The youthful couples meet 
at dances, or on Sundays after Mass, 
—even a wake is turned to account 
for a little courting—and they are in 
hearty accord with the boy who said, 
“Tt is a grate pleasure entirely, to be 
alone, especially whin yer sweetheart 
is wid ye.” “Do you drame of me, 
Mike?” said the girl to her lover as 
they walked arm-in-arm down the 
lonely glen. “ Drame of you, is it, 
Kate? Shure, ’tis the way wid me, 
that I can’t sleep dramin’ of you, me 
darlin?!” Yes, they have the flatter- 
ing tongue, those Irish boys. “ Och, 
I wish I was in jail for stealin’ ye,” 
was the compliment one of them paid 
to a pretty colleen. Even when they 
get a refusal they have a “soft word ” 
tosay. Eileen was engaged to another 
boy, and so she had to say no to Tim 
when he asked her. ‘ Wisha, thin,” 
said Tim, with a sigh, “I wish you'd 
been born twins, so that I cud have 
half of yez.” 

“ Ah,” said a girl shyly to a boy 
who was slow in making up his mind, 
“if you wor me, Jack, and [ wor you, 
I wud be married long ago.” But 
the girls in Ireland are not disposed 
to do the wooing in that fashion. 
Times have changed since an old 
woman in the West of Ireland used 
to impress upon all the rising female 
generation in her district, that “ E’er 
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a man is better than ne'er a man.” 
“Marry him, is it!” exclaimed a 
peasant girl to whom her parents were 
suggesting an old man as a husband. 
“‘ Faix, I’d rather be tied be the neck 
to a milestone.” The girls in Ireland 
can afford just as well, if, indeed, not 
better, than the girls of any other 
country to take up this independent 
position in regard to matrimony, for 
the proportion they bear to the males 
is not so large in Ireland as in other 
lands. Two old servants were dis- 
cussing the matrimonial prospects of 
the young lady of the house. ‘“ Oh, 
the Lord love her and send her that 
she is not an ould maid,” said one. 
“ Auch, hould yer whist,” exclaimed 
the other. “Is it the likes of Miss 
Norah left an ould maid? Shure she 
can get heaps an’ heaps o’ min.” 

The boys, therefore, have often a 
great deal of difficulty in inducing the 
girls to agree to “getting the words 
said,” as the marriage ceremony is 
colloquially described. In one case 
I have heard of, a farm-servant was 
told by the girl to whom he proposed 
that she was too much attached to her 
mother, and her mother to her, to 
think of getting married. “ Arrah, 
shure, no husband could equal my 
mother in kindness,” said she. ‘Oh, 
thin!” exclaimed the boy, “be me 
wife and shure we can all live together, 
and see that I don’t bate yer mother.” 
He could not have meant that he 
would ill use the mother,—that was 
only his Irish way of putting things— 
for his declaration induced the girl to 
yield to his wishes. A bashful youth 
(a rather rare person in Ireland, be 
it said,) who was in love with a girl 
entrusted his proposal for her hand to 
his sister. One day the maid visited 
his father’s cabin, while he, with 
anxious heart, hid behind the door, 
awaiting the result. The girl, who 
did not care to be wooed at second- 
hand, replied with a saucy toss of her 
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head, ‘“ Indeed now, if I’m good enough 
to be married, I’m good enough to be 
axed.” The boy then stuck his head 
into the room and exclaimed, with a 
sob in his voice, “‘ Mary, allanah, will 
yez do what Maggie axed ye?” In 
another case an exasperated rural 
lover was driven, as he said himself, 
“beyant the beyants” (beyond the 
beyonds—that is, to extreme despera- 
tion) with the carryings-on of the girl 
with another boy. “I'll never spake 
te you any more, Peg,” he cried, with 
excusable vexation. “Oh, thin, keep 
your spake to yourself,” said the pro- 
voking girl coolly; “I’m sure I cud 
get along very well widout it, or you 
ayther.” “I’m sure so can I, thin,” 
was the lover’s wrathful rejoinder. 
The parents also often stand in the 
boy’s way. “ Well, Mr. Hickey,” said 
a young labourer to the father of his 
heart’s desire, “any chance of gettin’ 
Mary this Shrove?” “ Arrah, take your 
time, Pat Meehan, shure the heifer 
is young,” said the cruel, matter-of- 
fact father. “In any case I couldn't 
spare her till I get in the praties.” 
When the day has been named, 
whether by arrangement between the 
boy and girl themselves, or through 
the intermediary of their parents, 
preparations are made, on the most 
extensive scale, for a grand wedding. 
It is considered essential in the hum- 
blest circles that, for the honour of 
the family, the guests at the wedding, 
which include sometimes the whole 
of the country side, should have lots 
of eating and drinking,—“lashin’s 
and lavin’s of iverything.” Closeness 
on such an occasion is the unforgivable 
social sin. “ Arrah, if I wor gettin’ 
married,” I have heard a woman 
indignantly exclaim when she saw a 
poor display at a wedding, “I'd sell 
every stitch to my back, and go naked, 
in order to get married dacently !” 
To make a “ gran’ match” and have 
a “grate weddin’”’ is the ambition of 


Irish parents in regard to their 
daughters. Sometimes a strange no- 
tion prevails as to what is a grand 
match. I once asked an old woman 
what had become of a certain young 
girl. “ Faix, she made a gran’ match, 
entirely ; for a rale gintleman married 
her,” was the reply; “but it turned 
out he was married before.” “And 
the poor girl,—where is she now?” 
“Oh, shure, she’s at home. She 
hasn’t put her fut outside the dure 
for months ashamed to show her face 
to the naybours.” A pitifully grand 
match, surely ! 

A pretty Irish servant-maid, who 
had got married, called to see her 
mistress. “I hear you are going to 
Australia with your husband, Kitty,” 
said the lady. ‘“ Are you not afraid 
of such a long voyage?” “ Well, 
Ma’am, that’s his look out,” said 
Kitty. “I belong to him now, an’ if 
anything happens to me, shure it’ll be 
his loss, not mine.” But there is not 
always that complete loss of the wife’s 
identity in the husband which the 
above anecdote suggests. It is the 
wife that rules the household in rural 
Ireland. The husband surrenders to 
her all his earnings, to the uttermost 
farthing: an excellent arrangement 
for Pat who, feeling. the money burn- 
ing in his pocket, as he says himself, 
is disposed to get rid of it rapidly ; 
and a still more excellent arrangement 
for the sake of the children. Bridget 
is, indeed, Pat’s guardian angel. On 
many a Saturday, when a boy in 
Limerick, have I seen the long line 
of country cars returning homewards 
from market in the dusk of the 
summer evenings, the wives driving, 
and the husbands, with a “drop 
taken,” perhaps, lying quietly in the 
straw behind. 

There is a story told of a young lady 
from Cork who was presented at the 
Viceregal Court, Dublin, shortly after 
her marriage. The Viceroy has the 
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pleasant duty of kissing on the cheek 
the ladies presented him at a drawing- 
room ; but when His Excellency was 
about to give this young lady the 
regulation salute, she cried, “ Oh, no, 
that privilege is exclusively reserved 
for Mr. O’Mahony.” 

Of course, there are exceptions to 
the general serenity of the domestic 
hearth, and the fond attachment be- 
tween husband and wife. I knew at 
least of one Irishman in Limerick 
whose life was made miserable by a 
drunken wife. She had sold every- 
thing in the home for drink ; and as 
a last resource she threatened to 
commit suicide if money to procure 
more liquor were not forthcoming. 
Next morning, before proceeding to 
work, the husband, driven to despera- 
tion by his wife’s conduct, left his 
two new razors lying on the table, 
telling her to “select the best one ov 
thim.” At night when Pat came 
home, trembling with apprehension, 
he found his wife huddled up in a 
corner, not dead,—but dead-drunk. 
By her side was a pawn-ticket and 
on it was written, 7wwo razors, 1s. 6d. 
There is another story of the excep- 
tion which proves the rule. Some 
years ago, as the mail-boat from Ire- 
land was entering Holyhead harbour, 
a lady fell into the water. One 
of the sailors, an Irishman, jumped 
overboard and rescued her from death 
by drowning. When she was safe on 
deck again the husband, who was a 
calm spectator of the accident, handed 
the brave sailor a shilling. The 
spectators did not hesitate to express 
their indignation at the man’s mean- 
ness, when the sailor, with native 
shrewdness, threw a new light on the 
matter by saying: “ Arrah, don’t 
blame the gintleman ; he knows best ; 
maybe if I hadn’t saved her he’d have 
given me half-a-crown.” I am dis- 
posed to think that the husband in 
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this case was not an Irishman. His- 
tory, certainly, does not indicate his 
nationality. 

Marital relations in Ireland are as 
a rule of the most harmonious char- 
acter; and if a husband and wife 
do fall out, occasionally, and even 
resort to blows, they think nothing 
the worse of each other in the end. 
Pill Lane is a classic locality in 
Dublin, which might with some truth 
be described as the Billingsgate of 
the Irish metropolis. “ That’s a fine 
black eye you've got, Missis,” said 
a man to a woman, sitting over 
her basket of fish in Pill Lane. 
“ Fightin’, I suppose, agin.” “ No, 
I wasn’t fightin’,” replied the fish- 
woman. “Himself [her husband] it 
was that gave me that,” and facing 
fiercely round on her questioner, she 
added, “and I’d like to know who 
had a better right.” A _ labourer, 
out of employment applied for out- 
door relief for himself and his wife, 
at the North Dublin Union. “ Well, 
my good fellow, we must have 
evidence that you are legally married,” 
said the Chairman of the relief Com- 
mittee. “Begor, sir, I’ve the best 
proof in the wuruld,” said the appli- 
cant, and bending his head he dis- 
played a scar on his skull. “ Does 
yer honner think,” he added, “I'd be 
after takin’ that abuse from anywan 
but a wife?” 

Having such happy homes and 
faithful wives is it any wonder that 
Irishmen are loth to leave them 
behind? An Trish car-driver was 
wrapping himself up carefully before 
starting on a journey on a cold win- 
ter’s day. “ You seem to be taking 
very good care of yourself,” said the 
impatient fare. “To be shure I am, 
sur,” replied the driver. ‘ What's all 
the wuruld to a man when his wife’s 
a widow?” 

MicnakL MacDonacn, 
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THE CAPACITY 


Tue capacity of savages has hither- 
to been regarded mostly as a scientific 
problem. Patient savants have col- 
lected skulls, measured, compared 
them with one another and with the 
European, and drawn conclusions : 
missionaries and philanthropists have 
looked at the question from their 
point of view; but even in the 
Colonies men do not appear to see 
that it interests themselves, beyond 
the possibility of educating their 
labourers or household servants to 
work more skilfully. In truth the 
matter is not pressing. Whatever 
the capacity which Nature bestows 
upon the countless savages whose 
lands we have annexed, they are not 
likely to show any startling progress 
in our time. If the old conditions 
of existence remain, they feel little 
need to alter their habits, or inclina- 
tion to receive new ideas. But 
whether they will or no, a_ great 
change must come over them. All 
ancient checks upon the growth of 
population are withdrawn, and those 
which we have introduced, measles, 
small-pox, and so forth, appear to 
have lost their strength in great 
measure. Even now it is observed 
that the authority of the chiefs is 
greatly weakened in a new settle- 
ment ; and a revolutionary spirit is 
said to prevail among emigrant 
Kaffirs in South Africa. 

It is very natural. Already there 
are complaints of the multitude of 
natives who flock into the towns, and 
as the struggle for existence deepens 
the number of masterless men, such 
as own no allegiance to a chief, will 
multiply. In the towns many chil- 
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dren go to school. Sir John Gorst 
says that there are classes in England 
which still discourage the education 
of working-people so far as they may. 
No such feeling exists in the Colonies. 
Every man, and especially every 
woman, longs for intelligent servants. 
Children educated at a Mission School 
are not commonly approved, but that 
is a different matter. We all agree 
that it is our duty to elevate the 
dusky millions of our fellow-subjects, 
and it is being performed with a zeal 
which in time must have its effect, if 
not on the millions, at least on the 
hundreds and the thousands. To 


very few perhaps has it ever occurred 
that there may be peril in this 
There is an underlying 


good work. 
assurance that Nature will check 
any evils that might arise. We may 
elevate the savage without fear of 
consequences, because he can never 
raise himself to a level which might 
endanger the white man’s superiority. 
If this conviction be ill-founded, our 
labours, though still more commend- 
able in a humane point of view, may 
ultimately become perilous to the 
empire. Colonists in general would 
think this notion ludicrous. In many 
lands they admit the shrewdness of 
the aborigines within the narrow 
circuit of their affairs or interests: 
they recognise the foresight and the 
tenacity and the diplomatic skill of 
the chiefs ; but they seem mostly to 
regard these as manifestations of 
instinct, like an animal’s, which has 
little or no relation to the broad 
intelligence of the white man. Our 
kinsfolk over sea are commonly 
sensitive to peril from the dark- 
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skinned multitude around them ; but 
they do not contemplate the possi- 
bility that in any age, however 
distant, trouble may arise through 
their developed capacity. Perhaps 
it is not worth considering ; but the 
enquiry has a certain interest. 

There is an illustration at hand. 
I have not visited the Philippines, 
but the seafaring class of their in- 
habitants are familiar enough in 
British colonies of the Far East. By 
race they are bastard Malay, for the 
aboriginal tribes (so to call them 
without prejudice) do not quit their 
islands. Of the civilised people, the 
Tagalas, Crawfurd tells us that when 
first seen by the Spaniards they were 
in a far ruder state than the contem- 
porary Malays and Javanese, who 
despise them to this day.! Certainly 
Manila men are not respected in the 
China Seas for strength of character 
or intelligence, or manly qualities of 
any sort ; the pirates, Sulu and ’Lanun 
and Balignini, regarded them as a 
natural prey. But the Philippines 
have been a Spanish possession dur- 
ing four centuries and a quarter ; 
and at an early date a system of pub- 
lic instruction was founded. Every 
township in the settled parts has its 
primary school, maintained by the 
Commune, and forty years ago Craw- 
furd wrote, “It has been observed 
that more of the humbler class can 
read and write than even among 
European nations.” There are native 
merchants, lawyers, writers, manu- 
facturers in abundance, many of them 
rich. As for their culture, it may 
be assumed that Aguinaldo is a fair 
specimen of the class, aud we were 
all amused by his confession of blank 
ignorance upon elementary matters 
of fact a few weeks ago. But if 
Reuter’s agent had put the same 
questions to a Spanish general or 
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bishop would he have received more 
intelligent answers? My point is, 
however, that general education, such 
as it is, in the Philippines, has suf- 
ficed to make a dull and docile race 
impatient of the white man’s rule, 
able to concoct measures for shaking 
it off and to execute them with 
courage, skill, and judgment. It is 
suggestive to compare the Tagala 
insurrection with the Cuban. The 
latter had a thousand advantages, 
including white leadership; but it 
never advanced beyond the guerilla 
stage because the people, however 
sympathetic, did not rise. Observe 
that there was no system of popular 
education in Cuba. But the Philip- 
pine rebels, even the common folk, 
could write; they were able to con- 
spire and combine. So, when the 
signal given, Aguinaldo com- 
manded an army ; moreover there was 
discipline in its ranks and humanity, 
While the Cubans tortured and 
murdered every prisoner (certainly 
not without the fullest excuse of 
provocation), the Tagalas held more 
than five thousand Spanish captives 
at one time, and Admiral Dewey, 
satisfied himself that they were well 
treated. It is not impossible that a 
Republic of the Philippines may be 
founded under the protection of the 
United States. But these people are 
a degenerate race of Malays to whom 
was granted the opportunity for 
developing their natural powers, and 
centuries of time to uproot the old 
habits and instincts. It seems likely 
that the pure stock, Dutch or British 
subjects for the most part, have a 
greater capacity for civilisation ; but 
I am not acquainted with any 
authority who admits so much. 

Pure Malays, however (to call them 
so roughly), are few, and before they 
have a chance to prove their quality 
they will be devoured by the China- 
men. ‘To the latter I need not refer ; 
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they are not to be called savages, 
and we shall perhaps learn in due 
time that their capacity is equal to 
our own. So with the wild tribes 
of the Indian frontier. In Upper 
Scinde we marched for days through 
a wasted country, burned villages, and 
roofless houses, along the foot of the 
Mari Hills. It was a distressing sight. 
Once an officer named Murray expa- 
tiated on the hopeless barbarism of 
the men who could do such wanton 
mischief. General Stewart was in 
hearing. “Why, Murray,” said he, 
“that’s just how a Lowlander talked 
when he saw the result of a glorious 
foray made by your ancestors less than 
a couple of centuries ago.” Murray 
and Mari, be it known, are pro- 
nounced alike. The shrewd little 
jest struck me. An intelligent Low- 
lander of that time would not easily 
have been convinced that the prowling 
eateran, filthy as ferocious, had a 
brain equal to his own and in a 
single generation, when the chance 
came, would prove it. It is on record 
that there was but one school in the 
Highlands even at a later date.! 

The capacity of the African races 
‘concerns us especially. The negro 
proper is judged; in the United 
States and Canada he has long en- 
joyed the opportunity to show his 
powers, and they are not formidable. 
Fifty years ago American philan- 
thropy restored a select number to 
the land of their forefathers, in the 
expectation that they would do a 
blessed work there, freed from the 
white incubus; to put it briefly and 
mildly, one may say that the expecta- 
tion has been disappointed. Ninety 
years ago our Government took over 
Sierra Leone, as an established settle- 
ment, from its humanitarian founders ; 


‘In 1702, at Abertarf, near Fort Augus- 
tus; there were some schools in the Border 
towns. See Chambers’s Domestic ANNALS 
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if British support were withdrawn at 
this present time the colony would 
cease to exist. But negro stocks 
represent only a proportion of the 
inhabitants of Africa; most of the 
others rank far higher. Some are 
Moslem, but the most promising of 
them, as the Haussa, do not show 
the devout arrogance which rejects 
our civilisation; what capacity they 
have will assert itself in due time. 
Meanwhile, however, some of these 
peoples are multiplying at a rate 
beyond all experience elsewhere, 
beyond belief indeed, if the reports 
were not official. In his excellent 
history of South Africa Mr. McCall 
Theal says: “That the Bantu (Kaffir) 
population from the Limpopo southi- 
wards has trebled itself by natural 
increase in fifty years is asserting 
what must be far below the real 
rate of increase.” And he puts forth 
the evidence, of which I can only 
cite one fact. By the census of 1881 
the number of children under fifteen 
years in England and Wales, pro- 
portionately to the number of females 
over fifteen years (that is, of age to 
marry) was as 110°17 to 100; in 
Canada as 124°73 to 100; in the 
Australasian colonies the mean was 
150°76 to 100; in the United States 
(census of 1880) 130°76 to 100. But 
among the Kaffirs of Cape Colony, 
in 1875, the proportion was 169°98, 
and in native territories it is far 
higher. Clans have been accurately 
numbered sometimes, when Govern- 
ment had to feed them; and in a 
considerable number of such cases, 
the lowest proportion is 195 children 
to 100 females over fifteen. How 
shall we hold in subjection peoples 
who multiply like this, as brave and 
as stubborn in fight as ourselves, if 
they prove in the end to be as intelli- 
gent also, or near enough to rival us? 

Mr. H. M. Stanley told the House 
of Commons last Session that natives 
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of Uganda who were born under the 
old rule write him letters “which 
would do credit to a newspaper 
Special Correspondent.” From this 
comparison we are to suppose that 
they deal with the state of the 
country and its prospects as a well- 
informed and thoughtful English- 
man would. Such is the result of 
schooling upon the Ugandese in the 
first generation. Of the same people 
Bishop Tucker said a few months 
ago: “I sometimes think of recom- 
mending some of my native catechists 
to my Episcopal brethren at home 
for the post of examining chaplains.” 
What may be the ethnological af- 
finities of the Ugandese does not 
signify for our purpose. Savages 
they were indubitably twenty years 
ago, and savages the great bulk of 
them remain, showing no evidence 
of that mental power which enables 
some of them to write like Special 
Correspondents and others to qualify 
as examiners in theology. Doubtless 
in the uncounted centuries of their 
existence as a nation they had ad- 
vanced beyond the Ashantis or Daho- 
meyans; but it was so little that 
the difference may be ignored. Yet, 
we are to understand that the capacity 
to equal Europeans, in these matters 
at least, was present all the while. 

It is no discovery that black 
children may rival white at school. 
Burton admitted this in his famous 
essay, THE NeGRO’s Place IN NATURE, 
but he asserted that the brain of the 
former reached its full development 
at puberty. From that date progress 
ceases, and the man assiduously for- 
gets all that the boy had learned. 
That the fact is so, as a rule, cannot 
be disputed, but we may still doubt 
whether it be due to any physical 
law, of Nature’s framing, that is to 
say. Mr. Scott-Elliot, who is an au- 
thority for the regions with which 
he is acquainted, thinks that “ the 


sudden failure of the children to make 
further progress intellectually may be 
caused by the habit of carrying. loads 
on their heads in early youth.” 
Among negroes of the United States 
the break-down at puberty is no 
longer conspicuous. They are dull 
commonly, but the great bulk of their 
forefathers belonged to the dullest 
races of Africa, those of the West 
Coast, or of Mozambique on the East 
where the true negro reappears. This 
fact, of some importance, is not 
commonly known, I believe. Mrs. 
Swanzy mentioned it to me by chance 
at Cape Coast Castle, and I enquired 
further ; the spelling of the old lady’s 
name is dubious, but she had her 
moment of renown sixty years ago 
and more, as the witness of L. E. L.’s 
suicide through the half-open door of 
the room where she was awaiting her 
hostess. It was only by chance that 
negroids of the plateau reached the 
barracoons ; nor did the slaver appre- 
ciate their more delicate limbs and 
intelligent faces when he could get 
the brawny stupid negro of the low- 
lands. But doubtless it is the pro- 
geny of those few negroids which 
from time to time have furnished 
able men, of pure African blood, in 
America and the West Indies. As 
for the Bantus, the Kaflirs, they were 
far beyond the slaver’s reach. How- 
ever, Mr. Scott-Elliot’s theory will 
not apply all round. For the Bantus 
also are subject to that sudden failure 
of development, and assuredly they 
do not make a practice of carrying 
loads in early youth, or at any age 
if they can find a woman to do it 
for them. 

The question grows more difficult 
when we note the remarkable capacity 
of savages in general up to the fatal 
date. In mixed schools everywhere 
they keep pace with the white 


‘THe Naruravist in Mip-Arrica; by 
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children and usually surpass them, 
in an astonishing ratio sometimes. 
The natives of Australia rank among 
the lowest of human beings, whatever 
the test applied, moral or physical. 
But Mr. Herbert Spencer states that 
“ During three consecutive years the 
aboriginal school at Kemayach, Vic- 
toria, stood highest of all the State 
schools, obtaining one hundred per 
cent. of marks.” Was that figure 
ever equalled in Europe? One might 
think that the brain of these savages, 
like their land, had burst into ab- 
normal fertility for a season, after 
lying fallow for ages. Of Maori 
children, Mr. Rennie, Inspector of 
Schools, declared that it was rather 
an exceptional white boy who came 
up to their average. Educated 
Maoris indeed, as we all know, take 
honours and follow professions with 
credit, but they do not maintain this 
tremendous superiority in after life. 
The Andamanese stand lower, if 
possible, than the Australians. They 
have many friends and champions 
now, but it is vain to deny that they 
were the most horrid little creatures 
of whom we have record before the 
British occupation, and records in 
their case go very far back. Students 
of Eastern folk-lore who agree with 
Baron Walchenaer and Burton in 
allowing that the tale of Sindbad is 
founded upon log-books, or at least 
upon skippers’ reports, identify the 
Andamanese with those terrible 
dwarfs, four spans high, whom the 
sailor encountered in his fourth voy- 
age; but the chronicler mixed them 
up with the Ainus. Early Arab 
travellers frequently allude to them, 
calling them hideous little demons 
rather than men; and so, only with- 
out the intelligence of demons, they 
have been described almost up to 
our own time. The Reverend Mr. 
Man devoted his life to them, mas- 
tered their language, gathered their 





legends and superstitions; we ought 
to believe him therefore when he 
asserts that the Andamanese did not 
know how to make fire, especially 
when assured that he himself could 
not credit such barbarism at first. 
The same gentleman declares that 
they have no word for numbers 
above two, though they can count 
up to ten by striking the nose 
and saying, “This also, this also ;” 
beyond ten they have actually no 
conception of number. Human beings 
can hardly fall below that level. But 
schools have been established and in 
the result, to be brief, Dr. Brander 
(who was in charge of the hospital for 
many years) asserts that “Up to 
twelve or fourteen, Mincopies [so 
they call themselves] are as intelli- 
gent as any other children.” One 
spoke English and Urdu perfectly 
without forgetting his own tongue, 
and,—he was clever at arithmetic ! 
Commenting on this remark, Mr. Man 
says that he could give a more striking 
instance.! 

The first conclusion to be drawn 
is that human beings who live in the 
most deplorable state of barbarism, 
who have lived in such a state ap- 
parently from the beginning of things, 
do not necessarily, nor as a rule, lack 
power of brain in youth. The child 
of a man who has no word for numbers 
above two proves himself clever at 
arithmetic when he gets the chance 
to learn. He may be not only equal 
to white boys of his age, but superior. 
At a certain moment, however, he is 
apt to cease making progress. What 
is the cause? One finds difficulty in 
accepting Burton’s explanation. Many 
races, which show scarcely a sign of 
improvement since we first became ac- 
quainted with them, or indeed for ages 


' On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands, Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, vols. vii. and xi.; quoted 
by M. de Quatrefages in Les Pyomézs. 
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before, have skulls of the grandest 
capacity,—the Pathan, for example. 
Long since it was noticed that skulls 
of prehistoric date, prognathous beyond 
the negro, with superciliary ridges 
almost like the Mias, often show a 
brain-pan excellently formed and in 
capacity above that of some European 
races at the present day. When we 
come to the skulls of the Long Barrows 
and the Dolmens, which Canon Taylor 
has so carefully scrutinised, they mostly 
represent, so far as this evidence goes, 
a people as intelligent as ourselves ; 
but they were naked savages. This, 
however, is rather a digression. 

Some few races there are perhaps 
beyond improvement. Of these the 
Bushmen and the Negritos of the Far 
East are notable examples; and yet 
the Andamanese just mentioned, in 
the Indian Ocean, are the purest of 
Negritos. It must be allowed that 
the Aetas, Samangs, and others are 
incapable of receiving even the ele- 
ments of our civilisation, when so many 
benevolent souls have tried in vain 
to educate them for a century past. 
Not one has succeeded in making 
even a commencement. Yet within 
the limited range of their necessities 
and desires, the intelligence of these 
people is surprising. Children, who 
cannot acquire the simplest form of 
learning, show a knowledge and a 
judgment when turned loose into their 
native wilds which to us seems super- 
natural. We call it instinctive and 
dismiss the puzzle, having found a 
name for it ; but that will no longer 
serve. The homing instinct of pigeons 
and cats is now denied by some zoo- 
logists ; reason and observation guide 
them, and the numberless instances 
alleged where these qualities would 
not serve are pronounced untrust- 
worthy. But with reference to Bush- 
men Mr. Selous tells a story of his own 
knowledge. Twelve children were cap- 
tured by the Matabele in 1883 and 


carried to Bulawayo; one may have 
been nearly twelve years old, the others 
five and six. They were made slaves 
of the King, grew fat, and presently 
ran away. Poor old Lo Bengula 
did not pursue them; Bushmen are 
only animals, he said, and the young 
ones followed their nature. Next 
year Mr. Selous was in the country 
from which the children had been 
carried, and he made enquiries. All 
but one reached home safe, a journey 
of many hundred miles, living the 
while on berries and lizards and tor- 
toises ; and it was no town or village 
they had to find, only a bivouac of 
three or four wandering families. The 
3ushman has only one accomplishment, 
outside his domestic circle at least ; 
but it is one which requires keen ob- 
servation and some other faculties also, 
for excellence. This is mimicry. The 
timid restless creature can seldom be 
persuaded to do more than imitate 
animals and birds for the amusement 
of white strangers, a performance to 
which he is used, and wonderful it is. 
But at the Hoek of the Vaal River, 
when detained by a flood, I saw one 
employed, or kept by the store-keeper, 
who at evening, with the grog on 
board, mimicked the travellers succes- 
sively arriving with a force beyond 
belief. Then I learned one of my 
own peculiarities never suspected be- 
fore. It is not instinct either which 
teaches the Samang of the Malay 
Peninsula to distinguish the camphor- 
trees that can be tapped to the greatest 
advantage, a mystery which our botan- 
ists have not yet fathomed. Camphor- 
seekers follow the business from father 
to son, but they have not yet learned 
this. So a superstitious fancy has 
arisen among them. They believe 
that there is some mystic connection 
between the Samangs and the camphor- 
tree, and that the presence of one of 
these dwarfs is necessary to avert dire 
mishaps in the jungle. A curious 
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detail is that the Samang has no use 
for camphor himself, as I was assured. 
He could not have made the discovery 
in pursuit of his own interests. 
Irreclaimable such tribes may be, 
but it does not seem assured that an 
absolute incapacity to learn is the 
reason. Perhaps the will fails rather 
than the power. Doubtless their brain 
is minute beyond example elsewhere. 
Of Bushmen a sufficient number have 
been examined, and we may reckon 
their skull at 1,288 cubic centimetres, 
while that even of the Hottentot 
measures 1,407 centimetres ; and the 
Hottentot stands far below the West 
Coast negro. But of the brain allotted 
to him the Bushman makes good use 
in his own way. It is little he could 
learn of books perhaps, though he gave 
his mind to it, but he learns nothing ; 
we must not say that he consciously 
refuses to learn, but there is no sign 
of an attempt. Does this absolute 
resistance, voluntary or not, give us a 
clue to the arrest of development, as 
it is termed, in less extreme cases? 
The Bushman and the Negrito are the 
typical savages, without home or laws 
or government or knowledge of agri- 
culture, but not without marriage 
apparently. They have only one wife, 
a fact, if it be true, of the utmost 
importance to those interested in the 
primitive condition of mankind. For 
it must be remarked that these dwarfs, 
wherever found, are the oldest in- 
habitants of the country. Besides the 
internal evidence, all other races, even 
the Hottentot, have a tradition of 
their arrival in the land. There is no 
reason to believe that Bushmen or 
Negritos have ever been more civilised 
than they are now, though they 
roamed the veldt or the jungle as 
masters once, while at this time they 
are slaves and outcasts. Endless 
generations of savagery have im- 
planted instincts which make them 
revolt from teaching. It may be that 


they are morally incapable of im- 
provement rather than physically. The 
Bantu or Kaffir, to take that instance, 
is immeasurably superior. The capa- 
city of his skull approaches the Euro- 
pean; the series runs, European 
average 1,497 cubic centimetres, Bantu 
1,485, West African negro 1,430, Hot- 
tentot 1,407, Bushman 1,288. But 
the Kaflir also has the same instinct 
of revolt, in a less degree; with him 
it does not get the upper hand till 
puberty, as arule. And so it is with 
all savages more or less. When a 
child is quite removed from the influ- 
ence of his own people the instinct 
may be repressed, but there is always 
danger. The instantaneous relapse 
of Jemmy Button and Fuegia Basket 
is a striking example; but who has 
not read THE VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE, 
and who that has read forgets that 
interesting episode? The case of 
Edmund Sandilli is even more to the 
purpose, and less familiar in Europe. 
He was a son of the great Gaika 
chief, surrendered as a hostage when a 
child. Governors and Bishops looked 
after his education and their ladies 
petted him. He grew up clever, even 
brilliant. At twenty-five years or so 
he held a good appointment in the 
public service. Circumstances assured 
him an excellent career in the Native 
Department, and he knew it. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal visited 
King Williamstown, and the inhabi- 
tants entertained him at a_ ball. 
Edmund was there, in tail coat and 
white tie; they say he danced with 
His Excellency’s daughter; at least 
he received a very gracious notice. 
But next day he left his lodgings, hid 
his clothes in the bush, and set forth, 
stark-naked, to join his father’s people. 
Many earnest appeals were sent to 
him, but he never answered. Some 
months later, his corpse was identified 
after a fight, in a suit of red clay and 
a blanket. Plenty of such instances 
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are discussed in South Africa, notably 
that of Jan Tsattsu whom Dr. Philip 
paraded all over England as a living 
demonstration of his thesis that a 
Kaffir only needs English training to 
equal the Englishman in every respect. 
I am by no means sure that Edmund 
danced with the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
daughter, but unquestionably Jan led 
a Duchess to dinner on his arm and 
lesser fine ladies innumerable. Some 
years afterwards, however, he also 
suddenly threw off his clothes, and all 
civilised usages with them, resumed 
his chieftainship and, becoming one of 
the most brutal and lawless savages of 
the Frontier, was killed at length in 
the attack on Fort Peddie. It must 
be noted that this was a man of con- 
siderable ability, even by the standard 
of Europe; he had spent a year in 
England, had seen the blessings of 
civilisation, not to speak of Christi- 
anity, and enjoyed its comforts. He 
knew how irresistible the power of 
this country was. Yet in early middle 
life the savage instinct broke out, and 
transformed him into a worse ruffian 
than his untutored kinsfolk ; more 
than that, it drove him into a struggle 
the result of which must have been 
perfectly clear to his eyes. It was 
the defection of Jan Tsattsu above 
all which obliged the Reverend Mr. 
Philip to surrender those ideas which 
had wrought such incalculable mis- 
chief during his lifetime. He aban- 
doned them and died penitent, but the 
evil which that good man worked 
remains to the present day in the 
hatred of the independent Boers for 
all things English and the distrust 
of our own fellow-subjects. Tschudi 
gives a striking example from South 


America. A Botocundo Indian boy 
captured was sent to school at Bahia. 
He had talent and industry enough 
to win a medical degree and practised 
as a doctor. But after some years 
his friends remarked a growing melan- 
choly and one day he vanished, re- 
turned to his naked people and was 
seen no more.’ There is a circum- 
stantial legend, I am told, in Sydney 
to the same effect ; the aboriginal hero, 
who distanced all competitors in the 
schools, was named Bungay. Peschel 
quotes a story told by Neumayer, an 
Australian explorer, in 1861. When 
lost in the bush, he came across a 
party of blacks who were very kind. 
He asked directions for his route and 
one of them, stark-naked, taking the 
explorer’s note-book and pencil, jotted 
down the names of places and descrip- 
tions of the country through which he 
had to pass, in excellent English and 
a handwriting like copper-plate. He 
had been a prize-pupil at Adelaide 
Mission School five or six years before.? 
To sum up. Many savage races 
have a brain-power equal to that of 
Europeans in childhood, but as a rule 
it ceases to develope about the age of 
puberty. It is not evident that this 
arrest is due to physical causes; in- 
herited instincts perhaps may account 
for it. If that be so, they will pro- 
bably lose their force in time, as 
civilisation spreads. But instincts are 
very long-lived, while anything of the 
ancestral conditions remains. 
FREDERICK BOYLE. 


'TRAVELS IN PERU DURING THE YEARS 
1838-42; by J. J. von Tschudi, 1847. 

*Tue Races OF MAN AND THEIR GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DistTRIBUTION ; by Oscar Peschel, 
1874. 





WOLF-CHARLIE. 


(A SKETCH 


In a tumble-down cottage at the 
extreme end of the parish of Dul- 
ditch, lives Wolf-Charlie. It is one 
of a couple of cottages in such. bad 
condition that they are held to be 
past repairing, and year by year the 
owner threatens to pull them down 
and erect others in their place. For 
years he has received no rent; for 
years Wolf-Charlie and his old grand- 
mother, who inhabits the other 
miserable edifice, have received notice 
to quit at Michaelmas,—a notice they 
always disregard. In the one cottage 
the ground-floor only is found to be 
habitable; in the other the grand- 
mother has been compelled to take 
up her abode in the upper story by 
reason of the absence of door and 
window in the apartment down-stairs. 
With the broken panes from the 
window her great-grandchildren dig 
in the heaps of dust and rubbish 
which make their playground; the 
door was long ago broken up and 
converted into fire-wood. 

The cottages are approached by 
a lane too narrow to admit of any 
vehicle wider than a wheelbarrow ; it 
is a lane which leads only to these 
poor houses, debouching on a melan- 
choly space of grass and nettles 
growing above brickbats, tiles, broken 
chimney-pots, refuse of all sorts, 
which space was once on a time the 
trim garden-plots of these cottages. 
Between the broken bricks of the 
little paved way before the doors 
sprouts a plentiful crop of sickly 
fungus. More than once there has 
been illness among the children caused 
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by impromptu feasts off the unwhole- 
some growth. One child, rendered 
reckless by stress of hunger, and 
indulging in a surfeit, gave the crown 
and glory to Wolf-Charlie’s history by 
necessitating an inquest in Dulditch. 
He received his nick-name of 
Wolf-Charlie perhaps because of the 
famished look in his melancholy eyes, 
or because of the prominence of his 
great yellow teeth, the leanness of 
his flanks, the shaggy unkempt hair 
about his head and face, and his half 


fierce, half frightened expression. He ~ 


is what is called, in employers’ par- 
lance, “a three-quarter man,” receiv- 
ing only three-fourths of the wages 
of the other labourers. He has the 
use of his hands and feet; he is not 
a downright fool like Silly Solomon, 
the idiot of the parish, nor a cripple 
like Daniel Duck. Wolf-Charlie is 
not specially afflicted in any fashion, 
yet he is in some indefinable way de- 
ficient. His fellow-labourers will not 
do a harvest with him, and no farmer 
dares trust him to feed his cattle, or 
to plough or drill. 

Yet such duties as are intrusted 
to him he performs with unfailing 
industry and a dogged persistence. 
When the vapours hang white and 
ghost-like over the low-lying meadows 
he stands all the day long, knee-deep 
in water, ditching ; and he can always 
be relied on to “top and tail” the 
turnips. In the winter, when work 
on the farm is only to be obtained 
by the best men and such hangers-on 
as Wolf-Charlie are invariably among 
the first to be paid off, he sits by the 
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way-side breaking the stones of the 
road; or for a few pence he will 
trudge the seven miles to Runwich to 
fetch a sick neighbour’s medicine. 

His clothes are in rags, showing 
the poor flesh in many places which 
custom and comfort have ordained 
shall be hidden from view ; his thin, 
hairy chest is oftener bare than 
covered; of Sunday clothes he has 
none. When he sits on the long 
dank grass of the road-side banks, 
with his back to the wind and his 
shoulders pulled to his ears for 
warmth, and feels in the red and 
white bundle beside him for the 
midday meal which is to support 
him till he can look for his bowl of 
potatoes at night, he finds nothing 
but dry bread there. He does not 
even possess the shut-knife with which 
etiquette ordains that the agricul- 
tural labourer shall carve his al-fresco 
feast ; he pulls it to pieces, wolf-like, 
with claws and teeth, looking out 
with fierce yet melancholy gaze 
over the grey, shivering meadows as 
he drearily chews his food. He is 
in a word, the poorest of the poor, a 
most wretched and pitiable object. 

Yet not so poor but that Charlie, 
too, has his romance; and here it is. 

There befell, some years ago, a 
winter longer and more cruel than 
any in Wolf-Charlie’s experience ; 
when a bitter frost bound the land in 
bands of iron, when the saddened sky 
looked down on a dead world wrapped 
in its winding-sheet, when, for even 
the best labourers no work could be 
found, and when the poor three- 
quarter man was in every sense left 
out in the cold. 

The Wolf was not a house-holder 
in those days, but shared bed and 
board with a family in exchange for 
the five shillings a week he paid 
them. For a couple of weeks not one 
of the five shillings was forthcoming. 
There were hard times that winter for 


all classes of the agricultural poor ; 
no man dared to soften his heart 
towards his comrade; no woman 
ventured to give away bite or sup 
from the children’s scanty meal. 

There came a day when Wolf- 
Charlie, buckling the strap of his 
trousers tightly round his empty 
stomach, turned his back upon that 
poor table at which for so long he 
had taken his place. The mother 
was doling out to her half-dozen 
little children the morning meal of 
bread soaked in hot water, peppered 
and salted ; of this, for the first time, 
she ceased to offer the lodger a share. 
The poor fellow said no word of 
remonstrance, of appeal, of farewell 
even, but turned his back upon the 
place where his home had been and 
on the familiar faces, and took his 
way along a certain road; a road 
which the agricultural labourer and 
his wife travel, spiritually, in many 
a moment of depression and in their 
bad dreams ; a road where surely no 
flowers should grow, where the way- 
side grass and overhanging leafy trees 
should wither; a road paved with 
bitterness and hatred, and a burning 
sense of injury and all evil thoughts, 
and despair,—-the road to the Work- 
house. 

No flowers were there to mock the 
traveller on the morning when Wolf- 
Charlie sought the cold charities of 
the dreaded place; but icy air cut 
his ill-protected body like a knife, the 
hard encrusted snow of the road 
sounded like iron beneath his unwil- 
ling feet. A taciturn man in company, 
the Wolf is given to talking a great 
deal to himself. As he trims the 
roots for grinding, lops the over- 
hanging branches of the trees, clears 
a way for the water-course in the 
ditches, his lips are always moving, 
and a low muttering issues forth. 
With such melancholy, indistinet 
murmurings, fit accompaniment to the 
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vague, only half comprehended dis- 
tress and aching of his heart, Wolf- 
Charlie went his way and was 
swallowed up in the portals of the 
big white-washed Workhouse. And 
in that village where hitherto his 
work had been done he was seen no 
more. 

In the spring-time, when a young 
man’s fancy turns not only to thoughts 
of love but also to possible odd jobs, 
easier to be come at in barley-sowing 
season, Wolf-Charlie emerged from 
his place of retirement,—not un- 
accompanied. 

In spite of the warmth, regular 
food, and better clothing which he 
enjoyed in the Workhouse, want of 
liberty and occupation had told sadly 
upon him. His strangeness, his 
longing for freedom, his silent anguish 
of soul had been too much for the 
body weakened by privations, and 
Wolf-Charlie, who was not a favourite 
with the master and whose sullen 
ways and uncomprehended mutterings 
made him obnoxious to the other 
officials, fell seriously ill. In this 
condition there had been allotted to 
him as nurse the woman who now 
issued with him from captivity. She 
was a middle-aged woman, with a 
foolish red face, dusty hair, a wooden 
leg, and six children. She had been 
an inmate of the Workhouse since the 
birth of her last, which now toddled 
along, dragging on her skirts, a child 
of four. 

So encumbered, Wolf-Charlie boldly 
re-appeared in that world which had 
not treated him too gently hitherto, 
bringing with him seven mouths to 
feed, besides that capacious, never 
satisfied one of his own. In such 
patriarchal fashion he made his entry 
into Dulditch, and getting employ- 
ment at the Brightlands farm, in- 
stalled himself and family in the 
cottage already described. 

It is probable that the idea of 


legalising the bond which bound the 
Wolf to the wooden-legged mother of 
six emanated from the Rector. On 
the part of the Wolf and Wooden-leg 
no difficulties were made; the banns 
were duly asked and all went merrily 
as the proverbial bell; until a re- 
port, speedily confirmed, was circulated 
through the village to the effect that 
Wooden-leg’s husband (the father of 
the six) was still living, and as a 
matter of fact living in the adjoining 
parish. 

Neither intending bride nor bride- 
groom was at all overcome by the an- 
nouncement. The woman had known 
it all, and to the man it made, appar- 
ently, no difference. But the idea of 
marriage having taken hold of their 
slow imagination they would not relin- 
quish it. Now that the crying of the 
banns had made them célebrities in 
the place, they determined to achieve 
that which they had publicly pledged 
themselves to perform : they would be 
married or perish in the attempt ; and 
they finally accomplished their pur- 
pose at the Runwich Registry Office. 
Having made all necessary (and false) 
declarations, they tramped off in the 
sunshine of an early summer morning, 
the six children, who could not with 
safety be left behind, trailing after 
them. 

The bride, arrayed in her one frock 
(the old lilac print the matron had 
given her on leaving the Workhouse), 
hopped bravely forth on her sound 
leg and that wooden substitute which 
through use had grown too short for 
her, causing her to walk with much 
pain and exertion. The bridegroom, 
his shaggy head sunk upon his breast, 
walked along behind her, silent, with 
his hands thrust into those slits in 
his trousers where his pockets had 
once been. Thus, with one shilling 
and twopence in hand to furnish forth 
the wedding-feast, they tramped the 
seven miles. 
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Having accomplished their object 
and expended their fortune, with the 
calm of satisfied ambition they re- 
turned to the shelter of the filthy 
room with the empty cupboard, to 
the connubial chamber where the big 
wooden bedstead filled all the space 
not occupied by the sacks of straw 
flung in one corner for the accom- 
modation of the elder children. It 
swarmed with fleas, that gigantic 
couch, it smelt abominably ; its four 
great posts, undraped, used to reach 
to the ceiling and serve the children 
for impromptu gymnastic exercises 
until they were cut down, one at a 
time, in the first winter, and con- 
verted into firewood. 

On this wretched bed in the ful- 
ness of time a baby was born to the 
Wolf, and then another. Those small 
moneys which Wooden-leg earned by 
gathering acorns for the farmers at 
sixpence a bushel, by picking stones, 
and other odd jobs, were stopped for 
these events ; and at such times the 
family came dangerously near starva- 
tion. No nurse could be found, even 
if the necessary few shillings could 
have been scraped together to pay 
her ; the eldest girl was the mother’s 
sole attendant for the few days she 
could lie beside her miserable baby, 
before, with her hopping, painful gait 
she must limp to her labours in the 
field once more. 


As has been said, the Wolf’s old 
grandmother lies bed-ridden next door, 
You mount to her room by an open 
flight of steps arising out of that 
ruined room down-stairs, strewn with 
plaster falling from walls and ceiling, 
and with the broken bricks kicked up 
from the floor. The old woman has 
not been down these steps for years, 
nor will descend them until she is 
carried down in her coffin; and 
because Wooden-leg cannot mount the 
unprotected, crazy staircase the eldest 


girl is told off to wait on her grand- 
mother. 

Considering that the child is only 
thirteen years old, that she has had 
the worst possible training, and that 
there is practically no supervision (for 
when Grandmother grumbles from the 
bed Beatrice thinks it wise not to 
hear) the work is done fairly well. A 
few favoured ones among the uneven 
boards are scrubbed ; the threadbare 
counterpane, the cobwebby blankets, 
the yellow sheets are neatly arranged, 
the chair and table dusted. When 
Beatrice is particularly energetic she 
spits upon the latter and polishes it to 
quite a cheerful shininess. 

The child receives, by family ar- 
rangement, the sum of sixpence weekly 
for these services. Grandmother is 
not of a liberal turn of mind and has 
never been known of her substance to 
offer her small attendant bite or sup. 
But at night, when everything is still, 
Beatrice noiselessly mounts the un- 
steady stair, gently opens the door 
of the old woman’s room, steals 
across the rotten boards, and with 
a deliberate, unwavering little hand 
robs her Grannie. , 

The poor old woman has but an 
allowance of a half-stone of flour, 
a weekly dole of one shilling and 
sixpence. Her coffers are not over 
full, nor her board too luxuriously 
spread. But to the famished folk 
next door she is a feminine Creesus, 
a pampered being, enjoying continued 
festival, diverting to her own selfish 
indulgence necessaries of life needed 
by far hungrier people. 

The dark, still bright eyes of 
Grannie open upon Beatrice, watch 
her as she appropriates the slice of 
cheese, the tallow candle, the lump of 
bread, which with few variations, is 
the nightly toll the childexacts. She 
watches the little marauder, but she 
says nothing. There is something 
uncanny to the imagination in the 
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picture of the dauntless, small de- 
predator at her nightly work, of the 
old woman, glib enough of tongue in 
the daylight, lying there, voiceless, to 
be robbed of her cherished store. It 
is almost as if that ugly grandchild 
in her scant and ragged chemise, bare- 
footed, exercised some spell over the 
aged parent, as if supernatural agencies 
were at work. 

But it is more the spirit of prudence 
than that of fear which strangles the 
curses on the Grandmother’s lips. 
She is entirely at the mercy of this 
abominable child, this unnatural des- 
cendant, who must have the elements 
of a conscience somewhere about her, 
as, up to the present, she has stayed 
her hand and left enough in the cup- 
board to preserve her relation from 
starving. Suppose that, night by 
night, the thievish imp made a clean 
sweep of the provender; suppose, 
instead of coming with commendable 
regularity to tidy the room, she slunk 
out in the fields to play and left the 
poor old thing to die of dirt and neg- 
lect! Insubmission, it seems, Grand- 
mother’s safety lies. Her only chance 
of deliverance from such outrage is to 
give up her wretched bedstead, her 
round table, her couple of broken- 
seated chairs, to give up all her pride 
and her life-long prejudices and have 
herself carried to the Workhouse. 
But Gran, who prays she may not live 
long in loud monotonous petitions 
which only cease when Beatrice is in 
attendance, and which are a sound as 
familiar to the household next door, 
and as unregarded, as the soughing 
of the wind in the broken chimney, 
would sooner endure ages of lonely 
miserable days, centuries of horror- 
haunted nights than face that in- 
dignity. 

So from year to year the family, of 
which Wolf-Charlie is the head, drags 
on. They are scarcely, as one may 
say, in fortune’s power; they never 


can be poorer than they are, and 
their cupboard is therefore empty 
even of the skeleton of fear. 

Yet often, perhaps, the thought of 
that other husband whose responsi- 
bilities he had taken on his own 
shoulders may have troubled the 
Wolf's slow brain. By the irony of 
fate it happened that this man, who 
had deserted his wife and children 
to follow a wandering life, settled for 
a time in the parish adjoining Dul- 
ditch; he had kept clear of the 
neighbourhood while the parish author- 
ities were interested in his where- 
abouts. Fortune had smiled upon 
him, and his trade (in dried herrings, 
tapes, cotton, rabbit-skins, old bones, 
rags, and so forth) had prospered. 
He had lately bought a donkey-cart 
and was looked on as a_ well-to-do 
person. 

Often, as Wolf-Charlie sat by the 
road-side breaking the stones on the 
heap before him, this hero would drive 
past, in his pride and arrogance, be- 
labouring his donkey, with not a 
thought or a look for that poor bearer 
of other folks’ burdens under the 
hedge. The Wolf was not a specu- 
lative, or an inquisitive, or a rumina- 
tive person ; his reasoning powers were 
of the smallest; yet, surely, in his 
half-awakened mind, in his twilight 
consciousness, there must have dwelt 
thoughts at such times which one 
would be curious to know. 

Once, when the second baby was 
born, when winter was lying dark, 
silent, and sullen upon the land, when, 
tighten the trouser-strap round his 
shivering body as he might, drag the 
old sack he wore as overcoat close as 
could be about his throat, he must yet 
suffer dismal pangs of hunger and of 
cold, these thoughts strove to become 
articulate. Stooping over the beet he 
was pulling in a field adjoining the 
road he heard the well-known sound 
of the donkey-cart approaching. He 
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stood, arrested in his work, his back 
bent, the beet he was in the act of 
pulling in his hand. The wheels of 
cart or carriage passing along the road 
never diverted him from his work ; 
even when the traction-engine panted 
slowly by, its fire gleaming redly in 
the gloom of the thick afternoon, he 
would not lift his head to look. But 
the donkey-cart was a different matter. 

Presently he raised himself, and 
with a light of unwonted resolution 
in his eyes, stood erect. The donkey- 
cart approached, and, in the lightness 
of his heart and triumph of his fortune 
the owner whistled gaily as he rode 
along. 

Suddenly, swinging the turnip in the 
air and holding it above his head as 
a signal, Wolf-Charlie hailed his rival. 
“ Hi, I say!” 

The driver of the donkey-cart 
paused, looked beyond the hedge, saw 
the shaggy, ragged figure, the hungry, 
melancholy eyes, brightened by the 
unwonted fire of purpose. “ Hi!” he 
called back. This did not look like 
a man with money to spare for boot- 
laces and such vain trifles ; he did 
not have the air of a purchaser of 
red-herrings, even. The call the trader 
gave was unexpectant, indifferent. 

“T ha’ got yar wife and children,” 
the Wolf shouted aloud to him. 

The driver gazed for a moment at 
his wretched-looking rival, then turn- 
ing back to his donkey belaboured it 
with a heavy stroke across its ribs. 
“T don’t keer who th’ devil ha’ got 
‘em, so long as I ha’n’t,” he shouted 
back ; and so, master of the situation, 
drove off. 


After that rebuff it was never 
known that the Wolf made any 
further effort to detach from himself 
the burden he had hung about his 
neck. Neither does he make com- 
plaint. With an intelligence not 
much removed from that of the beasts 
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of the field he is patient and uncom- 
plaining as they. 

And the children, in some mysteri- 
ous way, seem to thrive on their half 
rations of bread, cunningly soaked in 
hot water to make the allowance 
appear more, their random dessert of 
hedge-berries, wild apples, and fungus 
from the door-step. They are ragged 
and they are filthy, it is true, but 
they are not particularly thin or 
pitiable-looking ; their hair, which 
one would not care too closely to 
inspect, seen from a safe distance is 
a luxuriant growth. Perhaps out of 
their potsherds, their bits of window- 
glass, their rubbish-heaps, and that 
most prized and precious play-thing 
(the especial property always of the 
youngest), a rusty key attached by a 
filthy string to the half of a pair of 
scissors, they get as much pleasure 
as more fortunate children may from 
a nursery overcrowded with toys. 

There is something too melancholy, 
perhaps, in the history of such squalid 
lives. One stands aghast for the 
moment, shrinking from the recital, 
frightened at the privation which 
those, fashioned like ourselves in out- 
ward seeming, can bear. It is only 
from some such speculation as that 
above that we can regain ease of mind 
and conscience and go on our way 
comfortably indifferent once more. 
Perhaps the toys suffice. Perhaps, 
never having had enough to eat, 
Wolf-Charlie does not understand 
how bad it is to be hungry. Perhaps, 
educated in the school of hardship, 
Wooden-leg does not feel pain or 
weakness or privation as_ gentler- 
nurtured women must. Perhaps 
their lot, if one could see from in- 
side, as it were, is a happy one after 
all. ‘Poor and content is rich, and 
rich enough,” says Shakespeare. It 
is comforting to reflect that if Wolf- 
Charlie is not thoroughly contented 
he, at any rate, does not complain. 

E 





THE INSANITY OF THE CRIMINAL. 


WueEN society was startled by the 
recent attempt in open court on the 
life of a judge, the inevitable question 
of the insanity, and, as a necessary 
corollary, the irresponsibility of his 
assailant was at once raised. It is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the 
importance, to the community as well 
as to the accused person, of this pro- 
blem of criminal responsibility, and at 
the same time to realise the difficulties 
which embarrass its solution. For not 
only has the law to decide whether 
mental health or its antithesis is pre- 
sent, but in those frequent cases in 
which insanity and crime co-exist, 
combined in an infinite variety of 
proportions, it is compelled to disen- 
tangle the complex skeins of rational 
and responsible acts from those 
which represent the outcome of mental 
disease. The question is still further 
complicated by the fact that in many 
respects the criminal bears to the 
insane person a physical and psychi- 
cal relationship which is so intimate 
as to be almost indistinguishable. To 
such an extent is this the case that 
one is tempted to ask if any criminal 
who commits a serious crime can be 
called sane. I propose to draw atten- 
tian to the remarkable coincidence of 
attributes in the criminal and in the 
victim of mental alienation, for I 
believe that only on a recognition of 
this coincidence can a correct esti- 
mate of responsibility be based and 
from it alone a rational system of 
criminal treatment evolved. By the 
term criminal I do not mean the 
occasional thief induced, almost com- 
pelled to break the law through the 
influence of his surroundings, or the 


criminal by passion, the homicide, who 
earns his title to the brand of Cain in 
a moment of ungovernable rage ; but 
the instinctive wrong-doer, the result 
partly of hereditary anti-social instincts 
and partly of vicious environment and 
example, who at the time of his offence 
is as incapable of distinguishing right 
from wrong as a blind man is of dis- 
cerning light from darkness. If the 
lunatic is mentally blind or defective 
in vision, the criminal is morally so. 
The born delinquent possesses an in- 
stinctive propensity to crime which is 
sometimes called moral insanity, and 
it is this psychical defect combined 
with a stupendous selfishness, a self- 
seeking which in its gratification 


completely ignores the feelings, the 


property, even the lives of his fellow- 
men, that especially distinguishes the 
criminal. 

A well-known victim of moral 
insanity was the German girl, Marie 
Schneider, who was sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment for murder. This 
child, who was twelve years of age at 
the time of the crime, was born in 
Berlin in 1874. She proved lazy at 
school but could read and write, un- 
derstood the ten commandments, and 
the significance of theft, deceit, and 
murder. The girl was cruel towards 
animals, and confessed to sticking 
forks in the eyes of live rabbits and 
afterwards slitting them open. Greed 
and deceit completed the sum of her 
faults. One day, being despatched 
by her mother on an errand, she met 
in the street a little friend (aged three 
years and a half) who happened to be 
wearing a pair of ear-rings which ex- 
cited Marie’s childish cupidity, not for 
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their intrinsic value, but because the 
acquisition of the trinkets would lead 
to their conversion into money and 
finally into cakes. In a flash came a 
suggestion of evil to her; she deter- 
mined to take the child to the second 
floor of her mother’s house, get hold 
of the ear-rings and then kill her, on 
the principle that dead men tell no 
tales. “I went with her to the win- 
dow,” said Marie afterwards, “ opened 
it wide and set her on the ledge. 
Then I heard some one coming down ; 
I quickly put the child on the ground 
and shut the window. The man went 
by without noticing us. Then I 
opened the window and put the child 
on the ledge, with her feet hanging 
out, and her face turned away from 
me. I did that because I did not 
want to look in her face, and because 
I could push her easier. I pulled the 
ear-rings out. Grete began to cry 
because I hurt her ; when I threatened 
to throw her out of the window she 
became quiet. I took the ear-rings 
and put them in my pocket. Then I 
gave the child a shove and heard her 
strike the lamp and then the pave- 
ment.” The little murderess then 
quickly ran down-stairs and completed 
her errand. She was quite aware 
that her action meant death to her 
companion, but she felt no sorrow, no 
remorse, and denied the crime until 
a policeman appealed to her sense of 
physical pain by threatening to box 
her ears if she did not tell the truth. 

Of Wainewright, who was another 
moral idiot, another instinctive crimi- 
nal, Mr. Hazlitt writes: 


His two salient characteristics were an 
unconsciousness, actual or feigned, of his 
true character. . . This was he 
who, with smiling face and jewelled fin- 
gers, could infuse the deadly venom from 
his ring, by stealth and without a qualm, 
into his friend’s coffee, into the cup of 
the man who had offered him an asylum! 
This was he, who, with his wife at his 
elbow, she not a whit less guilty than 


himself, could watch demon-like the con- 
vulsive tortures and dying struggles of 
the fair and trusting girl, who leaned on 
his love, and idolised his every action and 
word !! 

On the other hand in most forms 
of insanity the morals become altered 
or lost; but there is undoubtedly a 
definite moral insanity, as a result of 
brain-mischief, similar to that which 
we observe in criminals. Its origin 
may be contemporary with the birth 
of the individual, or it may come on 
in later life ; it may be cured or may 
persist, exactly like any other manifes- 
tation of mental disease. Dr. Clouston 
relates the case of a lady, who even- 
tually died of softening of the brain, 
in whom the first indication of this 
organic disease was an attack of moral 
insanity. After living a blameless 
and useful life for thirty-seven years 
she suddenly entirely changed, morally 
and affectively, and embarked on a 
career of imposture and swindling. 
She developed withal a special pre- 
dilection for astute lying, with the 
result that several benevolent gentle- 
men, who failed to estimate the state- 
ments of this poor, mad, female 
Munchausen at their true worth, were 
heavily mulcted.? 

A consideration of the relative in- 
telligence of criminals and insane 
persons will reveal the fact that, while 
in ordinary transactions the former 
class (with the exception of certain 
forgers, sharpers, and other profes- 
sional rogues) exhibit an extreme 
stupidity, so much so that they are 
occasionally literally unable to dis- 
tinguish the right hand from the left, 
they are past masters in a certain low 
form of cunning. Conversely, I have 
heard it stated by a distinguished 
expert in mental diseases that, unlike 


' T. G. Wainewright’s Essays anp Crit1- 
cIsms, with an Introduction by W. C. 
Hazlitt. London, 1880, 

* Menta Diseases; by T. S. Clouston, 
M.D. London, 1887. 
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the legal delinquent, the average in- 
tellectual standard of insane patients 
(excluding the idiot) is comparatively 
high. Yet the same authority has 
borne witness to the intense cunning 
which the inmates of asylums exhibit, 
thus in one other respect resembling 
the criminal class. 

The principles of altruism are not 
incomprehensible to the man of 
crime, and he is capable of evincing 
signs of family affection ; but never- 
theless he is as a rule permeated 
throughout with an intense egotism, 
coupled with an egregious vanity. 
“There is not a set of people in the 
world,” writes George Borrow, “ more 
vain than robbers in general, more 
fond of cutting a figure whenever they 
have the opportunity, and of attract- 
ing the eyes of their fellow creatures 
by the gallantry of their appearance.” 
Booth, the man who killed President 
Lincoln, protested indignantly against 
the depreciation which his deed suf- 
fered in the papers; and after giving 
an inflated account of his prowess, he 
exclaimed: “I am here in despair. 
And why? For doing what Brutus 
was honoured for, what made Tell 
a hero!” Wainewright remarked in 
prison: “They pay me great respect 
here I assure you; they think I am 
in for £10,000.” The real amount 
for which he was incarcerated was 
less than £3,000. When he was a 
degraded convict lying under the 
stigma of fraud, and with the guilt of 
murder and other crimes upon him he 
said : “ I have been determined through 
life to hold the position of a gentle- 
man. I have always done so; I do 
so still!” It is easy to find examples, 
in the unfortunate inmates of asylums, 
of individuals who, like the criminal 
class, have formed an exaggerated 
estimate of their own importance. 
If a mentally afflicted person has any 
delusions about his personality he 
usually believes himself to be a sacred 


personage, or a royal individual who 
has figured in some epoch of ancient 
or modern history; seldom is he a 
person of indifferent rank. Puerile 
attempts at self-decoration not unfre- 
quently supplement the ideas of 
aggrandisement, and complete the pic- 
ture of pitiable vanity. Coupled with 
exaggerated self-esteem in the legal 
delinquent is a certain childishness ; 
the criminal in most instances is essen- 
tially infantile, particularly in his 
reasoning processes, his frank egotism, 
and his want of forethought. The 
insane are notoriously childish and are 
managed with much greater success if 
we assume such juvenility. 

Again, even a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the inmates of an asylum 
for the insane will convince the ob- 
server of the existence. of a crude 
eroticism which occupies the minds of 
many of the patients ; criminals also 
give abundant evidence of this form 
of moral perversity. 

A further point of interest is the 
emotional instability of both criminals 
and the insane; the tendency to 
“break out,” to throw off all re 
straints and, under the stimulus of 
an intense excitement, to commit the 
most terrible crimes. Miss Mary Car- 
penter has reproduced the following 
dialogue, a species of which is said to 
occur not unfrequently : 


Miss G. “I’m going to break out to- 
night.” 

“Oh, nonsense; you won’t think of 
any such folly, I’m sure.” 

**T’m sure I shall.” 

* What for ?” 

“* Well, I've made up my mind, that’s 
what for. I shall break out to-night, see 
if I don’t.” 

‘“* Has anyone offended you or said any- 
thing ?” 

“N-no. But I must break out. 
so dull here. 


It is 
I’m sure to break out.” 
And the breaking out often 
occurs as promised; the glass shatters 
out of the window frames; strips of 
sheets or blankets are passed through or 
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left in a heap in the cell; the guards 
are sent for, and there is a scuffling and 
fighting and scratching and screaming 
that Pandemonium might equal, nothing 
else.’ 


Compare these out-bursts with the 
brain-storms which take place in 
epilepsy, in homicidal madness, and 
in other forms of brain-disease. There 
is a strong family likeness, and an 
added point of resemblance is the 
aura, or presentiment, that commonly 
precedes the attack. The criminal, 
we have seen, may give notice to the 
warder ; the epileptic, experiencing a 
warning of the awful cataclysm that 
is about to overwhelm him, flies from 
a position of danger; the diseased 
victim of homicidal impulses, when 
the summation of stimuli, inciting 
him to destroy, has resulted in such 
an aggregate of resistless force that 
it is on the point of bearing down 
reason, will, and power, shrieks out 
to the bystanders to hold him, to 
deprive him of weapons, to save him 
from himself. We have known, 
among the insane, women who, in 
their intervals of sanity, were quiet, 
gentle, conscientious, and good; but 
who, even while praying with bitter 
tears that their chalice might pass 
from them, have been attacked by 
some brain-tornado which has imme- 
diately transformed them into veri- 
table Furies. Such a patient is 
perhaps quietly reading or talking, 
when suddenly she springs from her 
chair, hurls the volume through the 
nearest window, makes a rush at the 
attendant and endeavours to strangle 
her ; the lips may pour forth a perfect 
flood of iniquity, or she may be silent, 
with teeth clenched, and eyes fixed 
and staring. Thus the poor creature 
fights on until nature becomes ex- 
hausted, and she gradually returns to 
the normal condition as the storm in 


' Quoted by Mr. Havelock Ellis in THE 
Crommat; London, 1895, 


her brain subsides. Dipsomania and 
kleptomania are other forms of irre- 
sistible impulsiveness which are, like 
the foregoing outbursts, external 
evidences of marked emotional in- 
stability, of that loss of self-control 
which distinguishes alike the criminal 
and the lunatic. 

Those characteristics, common both 
to criminals and the insane, to which 
allusion has been made, may be con- 
noted by the term mental ; but there 
are similarities and agreements in 
the physical peculiarities of the two 
classes which appear to point to a 
common origin in defective or dis- 
ordered brains. Professor Benedikt 
has investigated the subject of the 
criminal brain, and he found that 
it was characterised by the excessive 
development of the depressions on 
the surface of the organ which are 
known as fissures, and by the inter- 
communication, or confluence of these 
fissures.' Neither of those phenomena 
occur in connection with the fissures 
of the normal brain, but it is signifi- 
cant that the same peculiarities are 
seen in the brain of the weak-minded 
and of idiots. An anatomical ridge 
running along a portion of the centre 
of the forehead on the inner surface 
of the skull is frequently stronger and 
more prominent in criminals; “It is 
also larger,” writes Mr, Havelock 
Ellis, “in the insane and lower races, 
and relatively larger in orang-outangs. 
It may signify precocious union of 
the two parts of the frontal bone 
with consequent arrest of  brain- 
development.” Chronic inflamma- 
tion of the membranes covering the 
brain is extremely frequent in crim- 
inals, even more so than in lunatics, 
although it is very common in idiots 
and is also encountered in two other 
forms of mental disease. Defects of 


' DicTionaRY OF PsyCHOLOGICAL MeEDI- 
CINE; edited by D. Hack Tuke, M.D. 
London, 1892, 
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the roof of the mouth and small un- 
developed teeth often occur in both 
criminals and idiots. Various de- 
formities of the ear are prevalent in 
criminals, lunatics, and idiots. The 
power of moving the ear, which is 
somewhat rare in normal individuals, 
is possessed by an equal percentage 
(approximately) of legal delinquents 
and lunatics. Further, the criminal 
shares with the insane patient the 
privileges of abundant hair on the 
head, comparative immunity from 
baldness, the faculty of ambidexterity, 
and, with many idiots, the Mongolian 
or Negroid type of face. I have not 
observed in the physiognomy of the 
insane the fierce and feline expression 
which certain observers have noticed 
in the instinctive law-breaker, and 
which they believe to be, like most 
of his other specific attributes, con- 
genital. “We rarely hear,” writes 
Mr. Ellis, “of a baby who looks 
round from his mother’s breast with 
fierce and feline air.” Nevertheless 
a baby predestined for crime may 
have an anatomical physiognomy 
which approximates closely to that of 
the infant with the seeds of mental 
disease in his brain; and, similarly, 
the adult configuration of the ana- 
tomical elements of the face may and 
do resemble each other in the criminal 
and the insane patient, while the 
expression remains dissimilar. 

Disease of the heart and arteries 
is other ground on which delinquent 
man and insane man can meet on 
comparative equality. The intimate 
connection between brain and heart, 
apart from disease, is very apparent. 
A feeling of comfort follows entry 
into a bright room because of the 
light causing more blood to flow to 
the brain. A sensitive man suffers 
a real or imaginary insult. Hardly 
is the offence committed than the 
arteries are flung wide open by a 
lightning impulse from the mind ; on 


rushes the angry torrent of blood 
spreading rapidly over face and neck 
in a dull red sheet, suffusing the eyes 
and flooding the brain, in the intenser 
degrees of feeling retreating as quickly 
as it had advanced and leaving a 
countenance pale and distorted with 
passion. The brain is held together, 
as it were, by a net-work of blood- 
vessels, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that disturbances in the supply 
of blood, due to organic disease of 
the heart, have a profound effect on 
the mental processes. Criminals are 
exceedingly prone to disease of the 
heart and of the blood-vessels ; so are 
the insane; and it is probable that 
irregularities and deficiencies in two 
such important organs as the brain 
and heart react upon each other, in 
each case, to the great disadvantage 
of the intellectual functions. 

A study of the question of here- 
dity reveals a number of facts which 
indicate that instinctive criminals and 
the insane are frequently branches 
of a common genealogical tree. The 
abnormality of some immediate an- 
cestor is reproduced in his descendants; 
and the inherent brain-weakness which 
made the father an incurable drunkard 
may produce an offspring who is either 
an instinctive law-breaker or insane. 
It is probable in the case of the 
criminal that he does not spring forth, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, 
fully armed with all the impulses of 
wickedness, but that he enters life a 
peculiarly fit subject for the contagion 
of vice and crime to which he is but 
too frequently exposed ; and the ab- 
sorption of the poison helps to con- 
summate his partly atavistic and partly 
acquired nature. If both parents 
possess deteriorated brains either in 
the direction of alcoholism, insanity, 
or crime, the progeny are liable to 
prove a veritable brood of vipers. 
Thus Dr. Jules Morel quotes a case in 
which the father was alcoholic and the 
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mother insane, with the result that of 
their five children two were criminals, 
two insane, and the fifth committed 
suicide. 

Mr. Ellis has quoted various statis- 
tics dealing with the heredity of crim- 
inals. Of the inmates of the Elmira 
Reformatory in America 13°7 per cent. 
were of insane or epileptic heredity. 
“Rossi found five insane parents to 
seventy-one criminals, six insane 
brothers and sisters, and fourteen 
cases of insanity among more distant 
relatives.” Dr. Clouston says that the 
children of the insane should be care- 
fully educated on physiological lines to 
repress the unnatural and anti-social 
tendencies of such individuals, for it 
is from these members of the com- 
munity that the insane, the dipso- 
maniacs, and the motiveless criminals 
arise, with a poet or a genius to redeem 
the class once in a century and to 
vindicate nature’s law of compensation 
in the world. 

It is probable that the moral in- 
sanity (moral idiocy or imbecility) 
which has been referred to is the most 
salient feature in the composite cha- 
racter of the criminal, and this, coupled 
with other considerations, leads us to 
believe that, of all forms of mental 
disease, cases of mental deficiency or 
idiocy most nearly resemble the cere- 
bral condition of the instinctive law- 
breaker. The criminal seems almost 
to have arisen from a different stock 
to the normal man. It is as if his 
first parents did not eat of the Tree 
of Knowledge and knew not good from 
evil. On conviction he is, to state it 
paradoxically, innocent of morals, fre- 
quently debilitated in body, and with 
a mind which, if it can be compared 


to a blank sheet, is not a very clean 
one. The process of manufacturing 
from such rough material a being who 
shall not only fail to be a nuisance 
and a menace to society, but who 
shall succeed in proving a useful addi- 
tion to it, has been accomplished in 
many parts of America by regarding 
the convict as a moral idiot. His 
length of sentence depends largely 
upon himself, but cannot exceed a 
certain limit. His bodily functions 
are first rehabilitated; he is taught 
school-work and a trade; lastly, he 
enters the class of Practical Morality, 
where he is taught to appreciate the 
good in life and to despise and avoid 
the evil. He is treated on similar 
lines to the mental idiot. The result 
of this is that bodily, mental, and 
moral improvement follow quickly on 
each other’s heels ; and as a practical 
proof of the value of treating the 
instinctive criminal for his mental de- 
ficiency, or disease, rather than merely 
punishing him, it may be noted that 
of twenty-three hundred convicts who 
have been let loose on the world from 
the Elmira Reformatory, only 15:2 
per cent. have returned to criminal 
practices. 

But it is only the instinctive crim- 
inal, for the diagnosis of whom there 
are now so many signs and symptoms, 
whose complete responsibility can be 
called in question. The criminal who 
understands the wickedness and the 
social immorality of his act, and the 
criminal by passion are as responsible 
for their wrong-doing as is every one 
in the world who has a perception of 
what is right and what is wrong. 


EvuGeNE 8. YONGE. 





DOMESTICITY. 


Ove is always a little sorry for 
foreigners, not only because they can- 
not have inherited the peculiar excel- 
lency proper to our race, but especially 
because they will never know that 
tranquil complacency which rests upon 
our assured monopoly of all the 
virtues. It is, however, a little 
curious to find ourselves being ad- 
mired precisely for a lack of those 
qualities which we particularly arro- 
gate to ourselves. If there is one 
article of belief upon which the 
average Englishman holds unshaken 
convictions, it is that domesticity is 
the prevailing characteristic of his 
country, whereas foreigners, and par- 
ticularly Frenchmen, are a debauched 


and dissipated crew, who set in very 


light estimation the sanctity and 
sweetness of home-life. Innumerable 
writers, of whom the late Archbishop 
Trench is a conspicuous example, have 
enlarged upon the fact that the word 
home (those four consecrated letters) 
has no exact equivalent in the French 
language, and have drawn from this 
inferences most damaging to our 
neighbours and most comfortable for 
ourselves. 

And yet, as a matter of fact, only 
last year French public opinion was 
keenly excited over a book by M. 
Paul Demolins, who accepted (just 
like Archbishop Trench) the “ supe- 
riority of the Anglo-Saxons,” and 
endeavoured to account for the pheno- 
menon. France, he admitted, was 
going to the wall. And why? His 
answer may be summed up in a sen- 
tence. Our domesticity undoes us. 
Sons will not leave their parents to 
go to school; the parting is more 


than they can endure. Parents will 
scarcely allow their sons to accept 
lucrative work a hundred miles off. 
Every father in France is hampered 
in the struggle for existence by the 
sense of parental obligation, which 
compels him not merely to educate 
his children adequately to their sta- 
tion, but to provide each of them 
with a portion sufficient for his or her 
maintenance in the world. All the 
efforts of life are directed to keeping 
the home-circle as complete as possible 
within the smallest range of space, 
and to ensuring for every member of 
that circle an equal provision of com- 
fort and well-being. Hence follow 
many consequences: the restriction of 
population, the absence of colonising 
energy, the total lack of initiative 
among youths. But I do not want 
to follow M. Demolins into his politi- 
cal argument. I merely wish to 
point out that we present ourselves to 
our neighbours as an admirably undo- 
mestic people. The Spartans were 
models to Greece, but they were not 
domestic in their habits; and the 
modern French observer praises or 
censures British fathers and mothers 
for their Spartan qualities. The 
British paterfamilias is always willing 
that his son should go into the most 
fighting army in existence, or risk his 
health in an Indian climate serving 
his Queen. In many cases he is not 
less willing that a troublesome lad 
should betake himself to the Colonies, 
or to America, and there find employ- 
ment as a stockrider or a policeman, 
a cardriver or a waiter. The pater- 
familias has a sense of the respectable 
which would prevent his acquiescing 
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in such an arrangement while his son 
remained in these islands, but let the 
son go over-sea to a country where, 
as paterfamilias flatters himself, there 
are no distinctions of class, and why 
should not these things be? He 
washes his hands of an encumbrance. 
I am putting here the dark side of 
what is undoubtedly the greatest ele- 
ment in our national success. Enter- 
prise has grown so habitual to the 
race that the edge of separation is 
blunted by familiarity, though one 
would be slow to assert that ties are 
weaker for that. Scarcely a family 
but has its exile, expatriated it may 
be for life or at least for long years ; 
and many of these exiles have their 
places kept fresh in the constant ten- 
dance of memory. Mr. Kipling has 
written a song of the Overland Mail. 
That service links the life of the 
Empire together, and there are two 
ends to the link; nerves thrill not 
less where it holds to home than at 
its outermost branches among the 
Afghan snows or the roses of Cash- 
mere. If you go to Tilbury docks 
and watch the start of an outward- 
bound steamer you will see few but 
dry-eyed partings; only here and 
there the lips of a mother writhe with 
the silent agony. Men shake hands, 
and from the tugboat and _ the 
steamer’s deck handkerchiefs flutter ; 
so it is over. The absence of demon- 
stration argues something more than 
a mere reticence of temperament. 
Our families tend to scatter ; and we 
are contented that they should. We 
go each our own way to contract new 
ties for ourselves, but we do not mean 
that they should hamper us or other 
people beyond what seems to us a 
reasonable limit. Our attitude in the 
whole matter is to my mind a virtue, 
but it is not the virtue of domesticity, 
and it is no doubt a little exasperating 
to foreigners that we should take 
credit for both. It would not be 


hard for a Frenchman to argue on 
grounds apparently irresistible that 
domestic ties were stronger and closer 
in France than among us. 

The contrast between the two races 
in this respect was strongly borne in 
on me the other day when I chanced 
to be staying at a little inn among 
the Norman forests. Needless to say, 
the majority of its shifting inmates 
were English. Some were married 
couples; there were wives without 
their husbands and husbands without 
their wives ; but there was no family. 
On the other hand among the few 
French there was one really touching 
example of domesticity; a middle- 
aged father and mother with their 
baby and its nurse. All of them had 
their meals together, and none of them 
seemed to be happy if any of the 
others were out of sight. One day I 
chanced to come upon the husband 
reading his newspaper in the forest 
a few hundred yards from the hotel. 
When I came in, there was a general 
air of emotion about the establish- 
ment, the wife and the nurse were 
anxiously seeking everywhere for the 
truant. With an impulse which I 
feel to have been undomestic I re- 
frained from betraying his where- 
abouts ; but when I saw the rapture 
of their greeting on his return and his 
obvious distress at the anxiety he had 
occasioned, I was sorry I had not 
spoken. No British father that I 
have ever seen was so essential to the 
happiness of his family as was this 
Frenchman ; and certainly his devo- 
tion to his infant was without parallel 
in my experience. No trace of false 
shame would prevent him from wheel- 
ing the perambulator up and down 
before the inn, running with little 
short steps, and pufling or whistling 
to counterfeit a railway-train. These 
manifestations of fondness only ex- 
cited the contempt alike of the En- 
glish men and English women, who 
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scoured the country on vagrant bi- 
cycles, devoutly thankful, so far as 
my acquaintance among them enabled 
me to judge, to have escaped from 
the sights and sounds of their nur- 
series. Of course from the English 
point of view (which I fully share) 
the devoted French parent was an 
ass; but is it not a little undomestic 
to think so? 

Are we really as enthusiastically 
attached to our homes and families 
as the French? That is the question 
which a visit to France always in- 
clines me to ask myself. There is no 
doubt that, among the poorer classes, 
a Frenchwoman understands better 
how to make herself and her man 
comfortable than does the corre- 
sponding person in England. As for 
the richer, one must remember that 
it was the English who invented the 
club, and this, although it is an 
admirable achievement, is scarcely a 
tribute to the attractions of the 
British home. In our amusements 
also we are less gregarious ; we tend 
to take each his own line, and are 
less prone to the idea of enjoyments 
to be shared by the whole family. 

A very amusing book by M. Henri 
Lavedan, recently published under the 
title of Les Beaux DIMANcHEs, con- 
firms me in this impression. His 
dimanches are sketches in dialogue 
of typical French Sundays, and at 
least one of them shows the French 
parent as a martyr to domesticity. 
In “Que rait-on Tantér (What are 
we going to do?)” you have a picture 
of the decent French bourgeois, a 
literary man, blessed with five 
daughters; and the father and 
mother are planning what must be 
done to amuse the five little girls 
this Sunday afternoon. The mother 
would sooner go peaceably to church 
by herself, but she recognises the 
inevitable and is ready to accom- 
pany them. The girls would prefer 


that their father should come too; 
it is he who makes little jokes for 
them, who insists that they shall all 
wear their best pink hats, and never 
thinks twice about a cab-fare. Only 
they cannot agree among themselves 
what they want to do;.papa suggests 
a number of agreeable things but 
mamma finds an objection to ail of 
them; the skating-rink costs too 
much, the Bois puts notions into 
the pretty daughter’s head, and the 
amusements that are cheap and not 
too amusing have all been used up. 
So the debate goes on, while the un- 
fortunate father does his best to keep 
everybody in good humour, till, look- 
ing out of the window, he sees that 
Providence has sent rain. That 
settles the question; there can be 
no going out, and papa retires to 
his books, not a little relieved. This 
is scarcely the ré/e which the British 
father reserves to himself in a well- 
regulated household. And even when 
the father is not precisely a martyr, 
his notion of enjoyment is unmis- 
takeably to enjoy himself in the 
bosom of his family. 

The second of M. Lavedan’s scenes, 
PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE, passes up-stairs 
over the shop of a little dyer and 
cleaner, M. Boleau. It is seven o’clock 
of an August morning, and the whole 
family is running about eagerly pre- 
paring for the great picnic. M. 
Boleau, in his shirt-sleeves, enquires 
anxiously after the pie, the salad, and 
the cheese, and in the interval clamours 
for his shaving-water. Madame re- 
assures him, and he celebrates the 
advent of his new horse and carriage. 
It is a great day for the Boleau house- 
hold, an envious day for the quarter : 
the Boleaus have at last attained to 
the dignity of a voiture. So with the 
new purchase they are all setting off 
to take their déjewner out of doors at 
Villejuif. M. Boleau knows a spot, 
with gardens all round it, trees, flowers, 
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and delightful turf. They will sit 
down on a bank by the roadside, un- 
pack the basket (“ carefully” says 
Madame) and lunch “like kings.” 
Madame Boleau will take off her hat 
to eat with more comfort. But the 
ice? Has it been forgotten? Certainly 
not; it is wrapped up in one of M. 
Boleau’s old flannel waistcoats. And in 
the middle of all the pleasant fuss, the 
carriage comes round. Lucie, the 
little girl, sees it first, and all the 
family crowd to the window. Madame 
Boleau admits in a whisper that she is 
a little awestruck (¢a m’impressionne). 
“ Ah,” says M. Boleau in a moment of 
expansion, “think how many pairs of 
gloves cleaned that represents!” The 
horse is splendid; nobody would see 
that he has been cowronné, which is 
the pretty French phrase for little 
marks on his knees. The only thing 
that Madame Boleau cannot quite 
make up her mind about is his name, 
Cwsar,—“ a Greek name,”—decidedly 
he will have to get another. M. Boleau 
retires hastily to his room to finish his 
toilet. “What tie do you advise?” 
he cries from inside; and Madame 
recommends a pea-green. The dialogue 
goes on for a minute or two through 
the half-open door, till suddenly a 
great and bitter cry comes from the 
bed-room, and M. Boleau appears on 
the threshold, strangely distraught. 
“ Cocotte,” he cries, and Madame, in 
tender alarm, answers “ Mon Joup.” 
“ Cocotte, cocotte!” cries M. Boleau, and 
Madame adjures him to speak. “ My 
poor children,” gasps the head of the 
household. ‘‘ What, what?” “TI have 
the toothache!” Wife and daughter 
fling themselves upon him and assure 
him it will go off; they suggest 
remedies ; but the pain increases, 
M. Boleau grows uncontrollable, he 
curses the injustice of heaven. “ It 
is all up with the picnic,—unharness 
Cesar—and all because I am a poor 
miserable dyer. Smart people never 


have toothache, not they. Ah, 
such a picnic!” Finally he falls to 
smashing the furniture. It is a 
poignantly domestic tragedy. The 
household is so closely united in its 
joys and sorrows that the centre of 
the family communicates even his 
toothache to the rest. It seems to 
them the most natural thing in the 
world ; when the cousin comes in at 
the last moment to go with them, he 
hears the picnic is off. “ Why?” he 
asks; and Lucie answers simply, 
“ Papa a sa dent.” 

Seriously, it is comic enough but 
quite typical of an intensely domestic 
people, who are domestic even in 
their most undomestic relations. 
The young Frenchman is exceedingly 
prone to set up an extra-legal ménage ; 
and as for the undomestic woman, 
one of the funniest of M. Lavedan’s 
sketches describes the establishment 
of a young person who has been 
promoted to prosperity if not to 
honour, and reserves her Sundays 
strictly for seeing her family. Her 
parents, industrious market-gardeners, 
and even her uncles, flock to see her 
possessions, to snap up unconsidered 
trifles, and to bless heaven for giving 
them so good and dutiful a daughter. 
These however are issues which it is 
not necessary to pursue. My point 
is that the French have a genius for 
domesticity whereas the English have 
not. Of course the Micawbers were 
an exception; but if you take even 
Dickens, who is a kind of apostle of 
domesticity, it is upon the whole a 
gloomy idea of the British home that 
you will gather. And Thackeray’s 
appalling sketch of the Osborne house- 
hold is scarcely a caricature. The 
severity of its gloom has been light- 
ened in the last fifty years, but only 
by increasing the freedom of indi- 
viduals. Mrs. Clifford, in a clever 
little sketch among her MERE Stories, 
puts the issue from the wife’s point 
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of view. Her Mr. Webster is a per- 
son very like old Osborne, but he 
is a rare type now. Mr. Webster 
will not let his wife decorate her 
drawing-room according to her own 
taste; he will not let her friends, 
least of all her male friends, come to 
tea with her; and he insists that the 
dinners shall be ordered according to 
his severely British taste, which prefers 
cod and anchovy sauce followed by a 
joint to any more inventive confec- 
tions. Mrs. Clifford’s conclusion is 
that the wife does wisely and well to 
run away from him; and it is quite 
clear that the average man would be 
very unwise to try Mr. Webster's 
methods with the average modern 
woman. Practically it comes to this. 
For a long time English novelists, 
who are representative observers, have 
commented on the tedium of English 
home-life ; and the progress of ideas 
has greatly lightened that tedium, 
not by abolishing the heavy silence 
or mechanical talk which is apt to 
fall upon a home circle, but by in- 
creasing the facilities for escape. All 
the tendencies of modern English 
society are in a sense anti-domestic. 
It is the woman not the man who 
makes a home, and the modern 
woman if she has a home is surpris- 
ingly often out of it. To begin with, 
the mere problem of locomotion is 
enormously simplified for her. Our 
fathers did not encourage their wives 
to go abroad; they questioned the 
propriety of cabs, and drew the line 
absolutely at omnibuses. Fifty years 
ago it was still something of an affair 
for a woman to get anywhere, and 
she thought twice before she went 
outside her own door. Besides there 
were not so many reasons for going 
out. The strongest material link of 
domesticity is the common table, and 
in the early days of Her Majesty’s 
reign a woman had to dine either in 
her own house or with her friends. 


Restaurants scarcely existed except 
for men. Now London is sprinkled 
with them as from a pepper-pot, and 
there is scarcely one where a sensible 
man may not take a sensible woman, 
and plenty where the sensible woman 
may go by herself, if she wants to. 
The added freedom makes for the 
pleasure of mutual intercourse ; it is 
no longer so essential to a man’s 
happiness that his wife should be a 
good cook, or at least the cause of 
good cooking in others. He may 
reasonably consider whether he will 
not do well to marry some one whom 
it is amusing to take to the theatre. 
There is much more chance than there 
used to be for a husband and wife to 
shake off domestic ties altogether, 
whether for an evening ora month. 
If they live in a flat the affair becomes 
simplicity itself: they have only to 
go away and slam the door behind 
them; and this suggests rather an 
amusing point in the international 
attitude. Flats came in from France, 
where everybody lives in an apparte- 
ment ; and we used to hear that an 
Englishman’s house was his castle, a 
shrine of British palladiums, which 
was being ignominiously abandoned 
for a somewhat improper arrangement 
borrowed from the undomestic Con- 
tinent. Yet as a matter of fact the 
undomestic French live peaceably in 
their appartements and seldom leave 
them except to dine with their rela- 
tives or relations-in-law, a social duty 
whose tyranny is not felt among us ; 
whereas directly the Englishman has 
got his flat, he is struck by the con- 
venience it offers for getting away 
from it. The habit of running out of 
town at the end of the week increases, 
and few people are content with only 
one annual holiday from the routine 
of home life. That is the real attrac- 
tion of the flat; if you ask your 
friends why they prefer to live in a 
section of a barrack, they will nearly 
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always answer that it is so much 
easier to go away. But with the 
disappearance of the house as a social 
institution the home tends to dis- 
appear also. Servants pass more and 
more into the condition of club- 
waiters, impersonal machines; and 
the old retainer becomes a tradition 
of the past. 

Another singularly anti-domestic 
factor in modern existence is the 
advent of the bicycle, which not 
merely tempts people out of doors 
when under old conditions they would 
have stayed at home, but opens a 
vastly wider range of dissipations, 
even in the country, by its capacity 
for covering the ground. People are 
far less limited to their own resources ; 
the number of tennis and croquet 
parties which they can easily attend 
is indefinitely increased, and one has 
only to read Miss Austen to be re- 
minded how unsettling these gaieties 
may be. 

There seems to me nothing alarm- 
ing in the prospect, and I have no de- 
sire to raise the cry of domesticity in 
danger. What has long happened in 
the serious concerns of life extends 
itself to more trivial matters; our 
families tend to disperse themselves 
not merely in pursuit of business but 
of pleasure, and by so doing they 
seem to me to show their sense. The 
Englishwoman in particular of the 
present day has probably more per- 
sonal liberty in decent society than 
any kind of woman that has yet been 
invented, far more than the contem- 
porary American; and one has no 
quarrel with the result. She has 
entirely shaken off the feeling, or the 
affectation, that it is impossible for 
her to be happy unless she sees with 
her own eyes daily that her children 
eat their pudding and do not get their 
feet wet. Indeed she is disposed to 
argue that no one is so much in need 
of a holiday as the middle-class 


mother since her occupation is always 
with her; no Factory Act comes in 
to limit her hours of work. I have 
heard a lady suggest (and it seemed 
an admirable idea) that one of the 
ladies’ clubs should try the experiment 
of organising a large eréche with a 
competent staff, where members of the 
club could deposit their children upon 
reasonable terms when they wanted 
to go off for a tour with their hus- 
bands. Some of the most devoted 
and admirable mothers prefer to take 
their holidays entirely by themselves 
and vary the routine altogether. As 
an American lady put it to me the 
other day, “ You get into that state 
that you'd sooner smell any man’s 
cigar than your husband’s.” The 
aspiration is undomestic, but it is a 
question whether in the end it does 
not make for happiness that husband 
and wife should freshen the pleasure 
in each other’s society by occasional 
spells of absence. Stevenson perhaps 
stated the case in too extreme a form 
when he said that the ideal husband 
was a sailor, but he was only exag- 
gerating a truth. French people 
have not the restlessness in their 
blood which makes us wanderers, and 
they are contentedly domestic ; but 
to be domestic out of a sense of duty 
and against the grain ends in bore- 
dom, and to be bored is not good for 
the soul or body of any man or woman. 
English husbands, I believe, are much 
more to be envied since their wives 
began to discover that the skies would 
not fall if they left their households 
to take care of themselves for a month 
or six weeks ; since the first business 
of husbands and wives in this world 
is to be good company for one another, 
and cheerful parents generally make 
cheerful children. Let us remember 
the appalling Mr. Osborne and rejoice 
in the change. 


STEPHEN Gwynn. 





IN THE TIME OF THE ENGLISH. 


Ir was a morning such as often 
broke over St. Malo in those days: A 
large sunshine spread over a larger 
sea that dimpled and glittered in the 
strong light, and stole into the gulf 
of narrow streets where night almost 
lingered yet. The stir, the commo- 
tion of a town awakened, the sound of 
many feet and many voices were in 
the air. 

All night long there had been a 
movement in the city, a noise of men 
that came and went in the steep alleys 
and winding stairs ; everywhere there 
had been unrest and difficult sleep, and 
sentinels that paced and challenged 
from hour to hour on the horse-shoe 
donjon by the inner shore, and on 
the Chateau-Gaillard that looked out 
over the northern water. And all 
night long lights had been burning 
before the high altar in the cathedral, 
and in the chapel of St. Aaron, and 
in the ancient chapel of Notre Dame- 
de-Grande-Puissance ; while in the con- 
vent oratories hooded figures in black, 
white, and grey had knelt on the stone 
floors in ceaseless prayer. And in all the 
houses of the crowded town there had 
been many who in the darkness waked 
and wept, and the cry that went up 
from all was the same: A furore 
Anglorum libera nos, Domine! For 
in the evening, at the last hour of 
the day, a sail had been seen upon 
the northern water, and the sail was 
English. 

At the earliest dawn the cathedral 
bells had begun to toll in the quick 
breathless pealing that warned of 
danger; the town had sprung to a 
livelier alarm that drove the people 
into the streets, some to crowd the 


churches, more to climb the walls and 
peer out into the mists, behind which 
—one did not know how close !— 
the evil lay. And presently the great 
doors of the cathedral were set open 
and there came out a long line of 
altar-boys and singing-men, of chap- 
lains and mace-bearers and servitors, 
of the canons with the great crucifix, 
and, amid the flicker of innumerable 
tapers, St. Aaron’s golden shrine. For 
in the face of danger and the fear of 
the English St. Malo called to her 
help her protector and founder, St. 
Aaron of the Island. Solemnly, splen- 
didly, they passed along the streets 
and circled the ramparts between 
ranks of kneeling people, between tall 
peering houses and the environning 
sea, where in the clear light to the 
north there was gathered a little group 
of sails,—sails which meant to the 
Malouins battle, murder, and sudden 
death, war, and the weeping of tears. A 
JSurore Anglorum libera nos, Domine! 
For this, as they say in St. Malo 
even to-day, was in the Time of the 
English. 

We were not popular then in Brit- 
tany, and least of all perhaps in this 
corner of it, the Clos-Poulet, or country 
of Aleth, which is now St. Servan. On 
the whole, it was not surprising; 
we appeared on the coast uninvited, 
and were apt to stay longer than we 
were welcome. We were, it may be 
admitted, questionable guests. We 
came at our own good pleasure, and it 
was seldom that we left at theirs; we 
took what we wanted, and we wanted 
a good deal. There is perhaps in all the 
Clos-Poulet no foot of ground that we 
have not sometime called our own, 
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save only the little sea-bound city of 
St. Malo herself, that is virgin of our 
arms yet. No, we were not loved in 
Brittany then and the temps des Ang- 
lvis has grown into a legend that is 
unhistorical history, a tradition mainly 
true and infinitely more vivid than the 
mere facts. 

It is, for instance, a very different 
thing to read of the marriage of 
Geoffrey of England to the heiress of 
Brittany, and the murder of their son 
by John Lackland, to hearing the 
“Complaint of Arthur,” the “little 
beloved,” the “ flower-faced,” who was 
“so be-wept in all the land”; or the 
story of Constance the Lady, when 
secretly and in hiding she fled from 
castle to castle, escaping from one on 
a horse shod backward, and carried 
into another on the shoulder of a 
man-at-arms, lest she should leave 
behind her the track of the smallest 
foot in Brittany. It is something 
more, if less, than history, to think of 
her in the shadows of the great Teillay 
forest, where she hid in the brakes 
and undergrowth and slept beneath the 
fallen leaves; to fancy her sitting, 
veiled by her yellow hair, among the 
spinning-women in the castle which is 
now an ivy-covered mass of ruins ; or 
kneeling in the oratory where “she 
wept the blue out of her eyes” for the 
death of her little son, and where still 
the peasants go to pray. And one 
does not easily forget the song of 
Constance the Broken-hearted, long- 
drawn, lugubrious, indescribably plain- 
tive: My son is dead ; God of Brittany, 
where shall I seek my grave? These 
are the things that history outlines 
and that tradition illuminates,—some- 
times in blood. 

But it is in St Malo itself, in the 
Clos-Poulet and on the neighbouring 
coasts, that the fury of the English 
was most felt and longest resented. 
One finds the fear of it so mingled 
with the legends of the country-side 





that one can never forget the con- 
stancy of the danger, the sting of its 
remembrance. In the old almanacks 
which are hidden here and there, in 
the recesses and forgotten shelves of 
public libraries, in the lumber-rooms 
of old manor-houses, the records are 
full of the terrors of the temps des 
Anglais. “In this year the English 
harried the coast by Cancale,”—“ On 
this day the English came into the 
bay and put many to ransom.” Or 
else it is, with candid triumph, “The 
English lost a ship and cargo at —” 
some place, it may be on the other 
side of the world; or an ancient 
victory over them, perhaps of Du- 
guesclin, is given in detail and under 
capitals. It is surely Souvestre, in 
the Derniers Brerons, that says: 
“The Englishman was not merely a 
foreigner, nor even an enemy, but an 
Englishman ; the living representative 
of five hundred years of war and 
oppression and _ pillage,”—and, he 
might have added, of fear. 

There is, for instance, a corner of 
St. Malo which to-day is altogether 
changed, and which yet, for us, is full 
of strange associations; that part 
where now stands the Caserne de la 
Victoire, in what was once a convent, 
strange of its kind, for it held a 
community of Malouine widows. But 
long before either there was built 
here a fortress of which not one stone 
perhaps exists recognisably to-day ; a 
fortress, almost forgotten even by this 
people of long traditions, which had 
its townward entrance where now is 
the Cour la Houssage and the House 
of the Duchess Anne, but turned its 
strength seaward keeping watch to 
the north. And the reason of its 
building was this. : 

There had come into the town a 
Norman, sleek of face and voice, a 
good comrade and full of merry words, 
with money in his pouch, and on his 
shoulder the pack of the little mer- 
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chant, the travelling trader. He sold 
his velvets and laces to the rich and 
his ribbons and kerchiefs to the poor ; 
he went from house to house and 
street to street welcome everywhere, 
singing, it may be, the ballad of his 
trade. 


It was a little merchant, 
And who but he and his love ? 


But it was not for love that he lin- 
gered in the Clos-Poulet. If the 
cider had. not come in from the Dol 
Marshes strong and sweet and fresh 
as only the cider of the marais can be, 
the story of St. Malo might have been 
strangely different and the Chateau- 
Gaillard would never have been built ; 
for when the cider was in and the 
wits were out, papers were found on 
the little merchant that proved he 
was to betray the town to the English 
when they landed by night on that 
part of the beach which is still called 
the Gréve de Malo. The Norman was 
hanged before he had time to get 
sober, and it is said somewhere that 
the women and children pelted his 
body with rotten apples, telling him 
to drink his fill; and the Chateau- 
Gaillard was built, with bastions run- 
ning out to the rocks, to keep watch 
and ward during two hundred years 
for the sails that the Malouins knew 
so well, the sails of the English. 

But to-day all that remains of it 
is a passage that once led from its 
donjon to the outer forts, and that 
still exists in part under the ram- 
parts ; where it is said that, by listen- 
ing at a certain spot, there are strange 
sounds to be heard, like the echo of 
distant groaning and the clank of 
chains. And there is a dim uncertain 
story told by some, that here was 
once a prison, or a dungeon, or a 
vague assemblage of dead men. It 
is a pity to have to add that it is 
only the rise of the tide in the old 


stone passage, which is now,—truth 
will out !—the main drain of the 
Victoire barracks. 

But if the Gréve de Malo recalls 
the Chateau-Gaillard it has also an- 
other and more wonderful story to 
tell ; though it is only a rough beach 
where the town children bathe and 
play, and has never shared the dignity 
of the fashionable parade beyond. 
And yet it is beautiful after its 
fashion ; storm-beaten in winter, a 
sheet of dancing surf when the tide 
rides up to the very walls, strewn at 
low water with rocks that are golden 
with varech. And between the Grand 
Bey on the one hand, and the Fort- 
a-la-Reine on the other, there is Gros 
Malo ; and Gros Malo is historical. 

It was still in the Time of the 
English, one can even be precise,—it 
was in November, 1693, a hundred 
years or more after the Chateau- 
Gaillard, to piease the whim of a 
French king, had been dismantled 
and destroyed, and three hundred since 
the little merchant had been hanged 
on the town gallows, and the English 
ships had waited in vain for the signal 
that was to tell them the gates were 
open, and bid them land and conquer. 
And again the English lay in the 
bay, and St. Malo was in danger. 

The town, it seems, was wholly 
unprepared. With the Chateau- 
Gaillard had gone also the custom 
of keeping watch to the northward ; 
there was not a sentinel on the walls, 
not a gun loaded in the forts. The 
season of the year and the dreaded 
north-west winds had made, they 
thought, the bay so safe,—or, as one 
takes it, so unsafe—that every vessel 
in the port was disarmed and laid up 
for the winter. The Governor, the 
Constable, the Syndic, the Chief of 
the Marine, even (it seems incredible 
but is stated on authority) most of 
the garrison and nearly all the 
gunners, were absent and out of reach. 
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While already bombs were dropping 
into the streets and setting fire to 
the houses, messengers galloped forth 
in search of aid ; one of them reached 
Dinan in two hours, his horse falling 
dead under him as he rode in at the 
gate. But the Malouins, since better 
could not be, took up the defence of 
town and liberty,—a liberty which 
neither Breton duke nor French king 
had ever been able to wrest from 
them; an independence that they 
had always valued far above life. 
They fought as men do who are 
driven to bay. From fort and island, 
from rampart and bastion, in answer 
to the attacking vessels, there was 
such a pother of smoke and flame 
that, says one writer, “It seemed as 
if the mouth of Hell were open.” 

The bombardment continued with- 
out ceasing. The English took the 
island of Cézembre, whence the monks 
fled in small boats to the mainland ; 
one who stayed behind, being old 
and infirm (one hopes the historian 
is prejudiced), was sorely mishandled. 
The town was spouting flames not 
only from the mouths of its cannon, 
but from its burning houses ; there 
was a reluctant flight of women and 
children to the safer heights of Aleth 
(St. Servan), and presently a long 
procession of priests, carrying their 
crosses and banners and the orna- 
ments of their sanctuaries, and singing 
as they went the ancient litany, A 
furore Anglorum libera nos, Domine ! 
And those, it is said, who lingered 
still in the town,—women to be near 
their husbands, mothers who would 
not leave their sons,—stood weeping 
at the gates, feeling themselves 
deserted indeed, as the chanting 
voices died away into the distance 
and the darkness. 

And presently, as night drew to 
morning, there came a great explo- 
sion, so terrific that many who heard 
it, thought it was the end of the 
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world. Those in the town saw the 
houses totter and the cathedral shake 
and sway; great rocks dropped from 
the clouds, and masses of water swept 
continuously in huge waves over the 
ramparts. The streets were in places 
many feet deep with stones, shattered 
iron and woodwork ; here and there 
were torn and mangled limbs and 
horrible fragments of flesh. Near 
the powder-magazine there was even 
the body of a man, headless, barely 
human, with a fuse still in his hand. 

The sky hung over the town red 
as if from a vast conflagration ; seven 
and eight miles away the ground was 
felt to shake and quiver, and window- 
panes were broken. To those who 
watched, helplessly, hopelessly, from 
the heights of Aleth, it seemed as if 
St. Malo had been swallowed up in a 
huge consuming whirlwind of smoke 
and flame. 

For the English had sent an 
enormous fireship, an infernal machine 
as Malouin history calls it, against 
the town, directing it to strike the 
powder-magazine and so to work an 
incalculable destruction. But the 
wind, rising suddenly, had . changed 
the current and carried it out of its 
course, in spite of the forty unhappy 
men who guided it, to founder and 
blow up on one of the rocks that 
guard the shore, on Gros Malo. And 
Gros Malo saved the city, so that 
the only creature killed within the 
walls was a cat creeping along the 
gutter of a roof. 

This was how Gros Malo came to 
be historical ; and this too was the 
beginning of another story in which 
he plays a part. For there had been 
an ancient tradition that in the pass- 
ing of time the town of St. Malo 
would be swallowed up by the sea, 
as had happened to the city of Ys 
in Low Brittany, and nearer, as all 
the world knows, to Tommen, and 
Porz-Pican, Bourgneuf, Sainte-Marie, 
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Sainte-Anne and many more, in the 
Bay of Cancale. And it was said 
that since Gros Malo had saved the 
town from the English, he would 
save it also from the assault of the 
sea, so long as he stood himself above 
the water ; and that this might always 
be so, the great bell that the corsairs 
gave to the cathedral was called, after 
him, Gros Malo, and there, in the top- 
most chamber of the spire, he hangs 
to-day. His voice has grown a 
little plaintive and uncertain in his 
old age, but still he is the guardian 
of the town; and Gros Malo above 
looks down on Gros Malo below, and 
both keep watch and ward. 

A few years later the English came 
again ; and again St. Malo was bom- 
barded, but untaken. Then Cancale 
had its turn ; and now, or earlier, it is 
written that “ The English overran the 
Clos-Poulet, pillaging and looting, and 
setting high ransom on every head.” 
And still later (in 1758) the Duke of 
Marlborough landed at Cancale and 
his army spread from Paramé and St. 
Servan inland to Pontorson and Dol; 
but St. Malo, with her single access, 
was still unconquered, unreduced, 
though not uninjured. For constantly 
her houses were shattered by falling 
bombs, and the vessels in her port 
destroyed by fire ; and if Marlborough 
failed to take the city, he cost her, at 
least, a sum huge in those days, large 
even now. And so, throughout the 
Clos-Poulet and along the coast the 
hatred of the English was fed, and 
seethed and gathered till presently it 
broke forth. 

The battle of St. Cast has in some 
sort become an epic among the people. 
It has small connection with the actual 
facts, which are not marvellous enough 
to satisfy their desires ; it is a victory 
in which they pay back all their defeats, 
all their fear and panic, all the loss 
and pillage that their fathers have 
suffered from our fathers’ hands. They 


have heaped into it the memory of 
centuries of rancour and hatred and 
the sting of defeat. They have even, 
in their bitterness, forgotten much that 
they would have done well to remem- 
ber ; there is no word, in their legends, 
that tells how the English some eight 
thousand strong, misled by echo and 
darkness, were held from fording the 
Arguenon by a bare hundred of half- 
armed peasants; they have forgotten 
the name of the brave soldier who led 
these men to what seemed certain 
death; and the name of the French 
traitor who betrayed them. They 
have forgotten of the fight itself 
nearly all the truth, and remembered 
best what never happened; the battle 
of St. Cast, as it lingers among the 
people, is not history but legend, the 
tradition of triumph, the epic of the 
Clos-Poulet. 

Here is one story, for instance, that 
is told of it. When the tocsin was 
sounding in all the steeples of the 
towns and villages and upon the shore, 
the English guns sang also and sang 
loud. Suddenly from the ancient well 
of St. Cast there rose the figure of 
a white lady, so white that she was 
like the shining of sun upon snow. 
And the white lady was none other 
than the good Virgin herself, the 
little white statue that had stood for 
longer than anyone could remember, 
in the tiny niche within the ancient 
well. She flew towards the sea, she 
flew hither and thither along the 
shore like a white cloud before the 
wind ; she flew so fast that her veil 
spread out behind her into a silvery 
vapour, a mysterious shining haze 
that lay like a curtain along the edge 
of the land, till the English, dazzled 
and bewildered, saw the mirage of 
the coast raised up into the air, and 
fired too high. And that was why the 
English guns, though they sang loud 
at St. Cast, sang vainly. And that 
is why, also, on all the sea between 
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St. Cast and Cape Fréhel, there are 
long white lines of shining froth and 
foam that are as white as sunshine 
upon snow; for the Virgin dropped 
her veil upon the water as she flew 
back again to her niche within the 
well, where she still is, and has 
been for longer than anyone can 
remember. 

It is the folk of St. Cast who tell 
this story ; but there are others who 
say it was the Virgin of the Temple- 
en-Pléboulle that saved the land. For 
it seems that she prayed so hard that 
the sweat ran from her in streams, 
and turned the brook beside the 
chapel into a river that the English 
could not pass. 

It is impossible to quote the in- 
numerable traditions that have grown 
up about the battle of St. Cast ; how, 
for instance, the English soldiers stove 
in the cider-barrels, when they had 
drunk their fill, so that the cider ran 
knee-deep in the streets ; how, though 
wood was ready to their hands, they 
heated the ovens with corn, and flung 
loaves of bread (and little children, if 
they came across them) into the midst 
of the flames. It is said that they 
threatened, if the peasants could not 
find them meat, to “cut steaks from 
their women; ” that wantonly and with 
malice (and the feather-bed of the 
peasant is so precious to him, so 
infinitely to be respected, that this 
seems the worst crime of all!) they 
tore open the mattresses to laugh at 
the feathers whirled away in the wind ; 
that they roasted the feet, and cut off 
the ears of those who were suspected 
of hiding their money. And there are 
other tales, not less true, to say the 
least, and certainly more significant of 
the vengeance of the country when it 
knew itself triumphant; as when a 
good woman whose husband had been 
killed by the English, no sooner heard 
of the victory than she fell upon a 
wounded man who had taken shelter 


with her, and “cut him into mince- 
meat ;” or when, also, a dying peasant 
avowed that his one desire was to 
eat the raw heart of an Englishman ; 
and all that he conceded to his con- 
fessor was that he would allow it to 
be cooked. 

But it would not be fair to the 
Clos-Poulet to let the single victory 
of St. Cast close what Souvestre calls 
five hundred years of pillage,—cen- 
turies, at least, when the fear of us 
lay so strongly on the land, that we 
were looked on as a very scourge of 
God. We suffered in our turn at 
the hands of St. Malo; and there are 
none of her legends more marvellous, 
and more enthralling, than the true 
stories of her corsairs. The barest 
facts about them are hardly credible ; 
a few sentences taken almost at 
random from one of her gravest 
writers seem like quotations from a 
fairy-tale. 


Merchants in days of peace, corsairs 
in time of war, sometimes both at once, 
according to circumstances they loaded 
their ships with rich cargoes, or fringed 
their bulwarks with cannon. 

Victory rewarded their extraordinary 
audacity. Sailing singly or at most in 
couples, from 1692 to 1697 they captured 
nearly fourteen hundred well-armed 
English vessels. 

They swept through the South Sea 
by the almost unknown route round Cape 
Horn, and came back to their little rock- 
city, charged with the fabulous wealth 
of Chili and Peru. St. Malo was 
to be counted among the richest towns 
of the world; to Louis the Fourteenth 
she gave thirty millions of francs, to 
Louis the Fifteenth twenty-two millions. 

From 1744 to 1748, the corsairs armed 
eighty-five vessels, carrying 2,110 cannons 
and 14,646 men. From 1778 to 
1783, they sent out 130 ships, and 
manned a camp of 11,000 men. 


These are very bare figures; there 
is not even a name quoted, a name 
such as Duguay-Trouin, or Mahé de 
la Bourdonnais, to serve as a centre 
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for fancy or imagination. It is only 
a list, or extracts from a list, of ships 
captured, of money spent, of vessels 
built and armed and manned and 
sent out against the English. There 
are here no stories of Duguay-Trouin’s 
wonderful audacity, of his escape from 
prison, of his strange campaigns in 
the South Sea,—and all of these are 
worth hearing ; nothing about Porcon 
de la Barbinais’s return to Algeria, 
to pay with his head for his King’s 
empty pockets. And yet in the sober- 
ness of detail, in the simple and un- 
exaggerated statement of facts, there 
is something almost impressive. For 
one is forced to remember that all 
this came from a single little town 
cramped by its walls on a small rock, 
cramped into half the area that, even 
within its ramparts, it covers to-day, 
—and yet St. Malo is narrow enough 
still, as all the world knows. She, 
all by herself, hampered our com- 
merce, captured and harassed our 
ships, overran the Channel ; she 
brought home to her rock such 
wealth as is hardly credible, such 
wealth as made her a power in France. 
Her corsairs were richer than princes ; 
they lent their help to kings. We 
had made ourselves hated in the Clos- 
Poulet ; the time had come when St. 
Malo was to show her teeth and 
make reprisals. If the time of the 
English were disastrous to her, the 
days of the corsairs were angry ones, 
and costly, for us. 

The facts about them are still too 
fresh and strong to have been 
obscured by many legends; a few 
tales of their wealth, their pride, 
their rude independence, a sort of 
rich symbolism in their very name,— 
this is all, or almost all, that tradition 
has added to truth. There is one 
spot within the walls of St. Malo 
where, indeed, there lingers a quaint 
memory of them, in which, as it 
happens, we have a share. In the 


Rue Sainte Anne that leads to the 
postern of Our Lady, there was in 
the old days a chapel dedicated to 
Notre-Dame-de-Grande-Puissance, a 
chapel that can still be distinguished, 
though it is now no more than a 
carpenter’s workshop. But it was 
once the chosen sanctuary of the 
corsairs; here, the marriages of the 
great Malouine families took place at 
midnight; here, the captains came, 
before they set sail, to light a taper 
before the high altar, and to “ receive 
the Gospels” in honour of the Virgin 
and Monseigneur St. Malo.' It was 
here, also, that during their absence 
their wives, mothers, and daughters, 
came to pray; here, that on their 
safe return, they hung up in thanks 
giving a tiny model of the ship in 
which they had sailed. And before 
the Revolution swept away all things, 
the vault of the chapel was full of 
innumerable little vessels that swung 
side by side, too many to count; 
exact miniatures of the frigates that 
were the wealth, the pride, and the 
glory of St. Malo. The roof of the 
little chapel of Notre-Dame-de-Grande- 
Puissance was, in some sort, a page 
of history. 

But it was a history not for all to 
read, since in this chapel no English- 
man might enter; one who thought 
to do so, barely escaped with life, so 
absolutely and without appeal was 
the door closed to him. It seems as 
if there were some fineness in the 
feeling that forbade our intrusion 
where so many prayers had risen 
against us; as if the tears of women 


' To receive the Gospels isa ceremony much 
practised in the Clos-Poulet; it may be 
roughly described as a form of benediction, 
where the end of the stole worn by the 
celebrant is first laid on the head of the 

rson ‘“‘evangelised’’ and then given to 

im to kiss. It is customary to evangelise 
the children of the parish on Holy Innocents’ 
Day; and if a child be sick or weakly, 

sant women often recommend that he 
be “ given the Gospels.” 
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had made a barrier which we might 
not overstep. But this is sentiment ; 
the reasor is said, on good authority, 
to have been quite other; it was that 
we should not from the tiny models 
discover the secrets of their vessels, 
and learn to overcome them. It is 
less poetic; but remembering some 
of their modern restrictions, it is 
infinitely more French. 

And this is but one of the memories 
haunting the streets of St. Malo in 
which we also have a part. In the 
castle the base of the horse-shoe 
tower is incrusted with bullets fired 
by an English Duke of Lancaster five 
hundred years ago; a little further 
and the Virgin of the Grand’ Porte 
looks down on all who pass beneath 
with her strange mysterious smile, and 
one remembers that she, too, it is said, 
walked the ramparts in the Time of 
the English, to keep watch and ward 
over her well-beloved city. And when 
the English were outside the walls, she 
was seen, one morning, with her hand 
outstretched and pointing to the 
ground, where, following her guidance, 
they came on a mine and English 
soldiers working in it; soldiers who 
found their death, where St. Malo was 
to have found her destruction. And 
the Virgin of the Grand’ Porte, re- 
membering, looks down to-day upon 
us with the same strange smile of 
understanding. 

But it is on the ramparts that the 
memories are strongest and gather 
about us like ghosts. There was the 
Chateau-Gaillard, and there the beach 
where the little merchant should have 
met the English with the keys of the 
city; here, when the fortress had 
been destroyed, a sentinel was posted 
night and day who bore the title of 
the English Watcher. Below, lying 


like a black dog in the water, is Gros 
Malo, who saved the town. Yonder is 
La Varde and Paramé¢, where once 
Marlborough was encamped ; floating, 
as it were, in the splendour of colour 
and light, are the innumerable islands, 
La Conchée, where our troops de- 
stroyed the fort, Cézembre, where we 
pillaged the Convent, and how many 
more?! Away to the west is Fréhel 
with St. Cast somewhere on its bosom, 
and between us, the recollection of 
defeat. Towards the inner bay, there 
is St. Servan, the Rance, the spread- 
ing loveliness of the Clos-Poulet, 
where in the centuries we have so 
often come and gone ; the ports where 
the corsairs armed and came forth, 
like bees, to sting us ; the docks which 
once were marshes, where for six 
hundred years the guard at night was 
kept by a pack of dogs, lest the En- 
glish should fall unawares upon the 
town. Everywhere there is the 
memory of the Time of the English, 
when only St. Malo was virgin and 
unsubdued, and when, upon her ram- 
parts, St. Aaron was carried in state 
to protect his town. 

But down below, as one looks idly 
into the sunshine, there awakes a 
sudden frenzy of life, an indescribable 
bustle, noise, commotion, a crowd that 
gathers suddenly, spreads, and in- 
creases. There is a cracking of whips, 
and a clatter of clumsy omnibuses, of 
little yellow chaises, of waggons piled 
with luggage ; it is summer and the 
season has begun, and St. Malo is 
ready to welcome the stranger within 
her gates. 

For after all it is still the Time of 
the English, and she is virgin of us 
no longer ; we are become one of her 
harvests, and the English are at home 
in the Clos-Poulet. 





MY INDIAN GARDEN. 


My garden lies on the borders of 
the great plains that are known as 
the North-West Provinces of India. 
Half a mile off a river makes its way 
slowly among the sandbanks that rise 
daily in ever increasing patches above 
its surface. This river is the Ganges, 
and it is now fast shrinking from 
the immense volume of its monsoon 
flood to the comparatively narrow 
stream it becomes here in the hot 
weather. Two months ago its waters, 
nearly on a level with the bank, 
washed over the roots of a gigantic 
pipal-tree that marks the riverward 
limit of my garden. To-day all that 
is left to show how far the flood 
extended, is a shallow creek lying 


directly under the outspread arms of 


the pipal. Here the lazy buffaloes 
come to crop the juicy grass that 
grows along its margin, or to spend 
hours rolling and wallowing in the 
water. Further out the silence is 
occasionally broken by the splash of 
the pied kingfisher making his head- 
long plunge in pursuit of the chi/was, 
or tiny fish, on which he feeds. 

The giant tree is perilously near 
the edge of the bank and is in 
danger of being swept away by the 
river during its seasons of flood. But 
for the present the tree is safe, and 
is now a noble sight as it stands 
with its vast limbs clothed in their 
mantle of graceful quivering leaves. 
In the spring the tree presents a 
most beautiful appearance. Each of 
the semi-transparent budding leaves 
is of a delicate copper tint, and glows 
when seen against the sunlight as if 
blood ran in its veins. This warm 
hue gives place gradually to a delicious 


tender green, and at last the leaf 
assumes the glazed opaque colour of 
the mature foliage. Each leaf is 
mounted on a long stalk, and at the 
junction of this stalk with the branch 
grow two greenish-white figs of a 
faintly sweet taste. To many Indian 
birds pipal-figs form an irresistible 
attraction ; and when the tree is in 
fruit, its branches shake all day, as 
the green pigeons, dog-headed barbets, 
bulbuls, parrots, mynas, and crows 
hop and flutter from twig to twig 
enjoying to the full the feast spread 
for them by the generous hands of 
Nature. 

Among the birds, but unheeded by 
them, the little striped palm-squirrels 
run along the branches destroying ten 
figs in wanton glee for every one 
they think of eating. The ground is 
strewn with the ripe fruit thrown 
down by the busy company overhead, 
and the servants’ children, tiny brown 
gnomes, spend hours crouched in the 
shade picking up the fallen harvest. 

At night the great fruit-eating bats 
sail towards the tree on their noise- 
less wings, and keep up a _ hideous 
carnival until dawn silences the re- 
vellers and sends them flapping to 
some secluded tamarind-trees among 
whose shady branches they hang in 
rows to sleep the day away, with 
occasional bouts of bickering. <A line 
of bamboos carries the boundary of 
the garden from the pipal-tree along 
the river-bank. As it trends away 
landwards, these give way to tama- 
rinds, neems, and shishams with an 
undergrowth of lime and karownda 
bushes. A square green lawn, 
secluded from observation by poin- 
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cianas and a few casuarinas whose 
needle-like leaves make an endless 
sighing in the breeze, not unlike the 
beating of surf on a distant shore, 
occupies the space between the pipa/ 
and the chabutra, or low masonry 
platform, lying a few yards from the 
house. 

The front gate is shaded by Mil- 
lingtonias. Their grey fluted stems 
rise straight up from the ground like 
the pillars of an ancient temple, and 
their branches and leaves intermingle 
to form a natural archway over the 
gate. To the left of the Millingtonias 
is a small grove of mango-trees, while 
a second lawn in front of the house 
has its surface pleasantly lighted up 
by bright leaved crotons and poin- 
settias, and its borders made rich with 
verbenas, nasturtiums, pansies, and 
other annuals that bloom freely here 
in the delightful cold weather. 

There is a drive round the lawn, 
and along its sides are planted 
oleanders, both pink and white, the 
hibiscus and the boxwood-tree with 
its profusion of orange-like blossoms, 
while close to the verandah a pucca 
aloe, or Adam’s Needle, raises its 
magnificent raceme of ivory-white, 
honey-laden bells to view. On one 
side of the house there are some fine 
rose-trees, while the remaining side is 
flanked by an open space of grass-land 
which separates the servants’ quarters 
from the house. 

Birds are welcome to this garden 
of mine, and they like it all the 
better for its being old and some- 
what grown to tangle and brushwood 
in parts. These quiet nooks, where 
the wild jujube throws its prickly 
arms round the purple-flowered bav- 
hinia, where the ground is white with 
the heavy scented blossoms of the 
Harsinghar, and the lentena-bushes 
form thickets six feet deep, are never 
touched by the hand of man, being 
sacred to the little Indian robin and 


the dayal-bird, and it is among their 
shadows that the chestnut-winged 
crow-pheasant creeps away to roost. 

Stretched on an easy chair in my 
verandah I am able, myself unnoticed, 
to study the ways and manners of the 
timid inhabitants of the garden. A 
fine drizzling rain is falling and, with 
the exception of a flock of Alexan- 
drine parakeets, there is no bird-life 
to be seen at the moment. 

The parrots do not seem to mind 
the rain. They tly to and fro over 
the lawn, and hover over a neem-tree 
among whose dripping branches they 
appear to be enjoying themselves. 
Hanging by beak or claws they swing 
from one swaying twig to another 
amid much fluttering of wings and 
noise of shrieks and screams. They 
are handsome birds with large power- 
ful bills, and are very different from 
the common rose-ringed parakeet. 
As I watch them one flies past 
quite close to me, a living gem with 
a beak of red coral. He turns from 
side to side as he darts across the 
lawn, showing now the yellow under- 
covers of his wings and now the 
glossy green of his back and the 
maroon-red patches on his shoulders. 
In a moment he has alighted upon a 
casuarina-tree. Another and another 
bird follow him, and then groups of 
twos and threes till soon the tree 
seems to be alive with them. For 
some time an animated discussion is 
kept up when, with a premonitory 
scream and a whirr of wings, the 
whole party dash across the lawn, 
wheel at full speed round the pipal, 
and are gone. They are on a ma- 
rauding expedition, and after a long 
detour will drop this time silently 
into the neighbouring guava-tope and 
work destruction there. 

The rain has stopped, and a flood of 
golden light pours through a break in 
the grey wall of clouds. Here and 
there the grass glistens as if set with 
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diamonds, and each passing gust of 
wind sends a shower from the drip- 
ping leaves. A shadow crosses the 
lawn; I look up and see the tawny 
eagle. Poised on broad motionless 
wings he seems to halt or move by 
will-power alone. He turns his head 
from side to side, scanning the wold 
with his fierce eyes. His yellow 
claws are tightly closed, but they are 
ready to open should his keen sight 
detect an errant duckling or a wan- 
dering chicken. My servants hate 
him and, regarding him as a bad 
character, urge upon me his imme- 
diate destruction. He is known to 
them as the laggar-bagga or hyena, 
and they never weary of recounting 
tales of his boldness, ferocity, and 
unprincipled conduct in connection 
with the poultry-yard. But free- 
lance and marauder though he be, I 
cannot find it in my heart to slay 
him. What though his cruel talons 
are dyed with the blood of many 
victims, to me he is the monarch of 
the air. There is that in his bold 
eye and fierce bearing that wakens 
thoughts of mailed knights, and the 
grinding of steel on steel, and the 
pomp and parade of the old days of 
chivalry. And how grand his swoop 
through the air! What hunter among 
men has experienced such a sensation 
as his headlong dive through space? 
No, so far as I am concerned, he 
shall remain the ruler of his airy 
kingdom. 

Among the dry leaves of the 
bamboos the babblers are settling a 
quarrel. The combatants are two in 
number. They are lying on the 
ground with yellow claws interlaced 
and white eyes blazing with fury, 
as they aim fierce blows at each 
other. Round them the remainder 
of the tribe have formed a ring. 
The interest taken in the fight is 
almost human. The spectators, with 
their feathers puffed out until they 


look like balls of brown fluff on 
golden wires, dance about in a state 
of high excitement. They squeal 
their approval or displeasure at the 
varying turns of the conflict; but 
they do nothing to interfere with the 
combatants. 

Suddenly the bulbuls in the lentena- 
bushes change their twittering dis- 
cussions to a harsh note of alarm. In 
a moment the babblers become silent. 
The combatants unlock their claws 
and the whole crew flutter away iato 
the bamboo twigs. The red-headed 
merlin (turwmti) has glided past on 
his pointed grey wings. From his 
stronghold among the acacia thorns 
he has heard the uproar, and has come 
to see what booty he can snatch in 
the midst of it. As he skims over 
the bushes not a little bird is to be 
seen and, beyond that first rasping 
note of alarm, there is not a sound to 
be heard. 

Some distance from the babblers a 
pair of hoopoes are feeding on the 
ground, with their slender curved bills 
busily searching every tiny crevice in 
which an insect can hide. As they 
pass each other they often indulge in 
quaint gestures, ducking and bobbing 
their heads, raising and depressing 
their crests as they do so, and utter- 
ing a low grating sound quite unlike 
their usual note. At last one flies 
away to a neighbouring mango-tree 
and, hidden among its leaves repeats 
a plaintive oop-oop-oop at intervals. 
Deaf to its companion’s calls the 
remaining bird continues to feed on 
the ground and slowly approaches an 
ominous-looking hole close to where 
the mali (gardener) has stacked some 
empty flowerpots. There is some- 
thing moving in this hole, but the 
bird, busy on a feast of squirming 
white ants, fails to see it. The crea- 
ture concealed in the hole is apparently 
in a state of great excitement, and 
when the unwitting bird approaches 
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to within eighteen inches of its hiding- 
place, it flashes out into the light. 
The startled hoopoo has barely time 
to do more than half open its wings 
and utter a squeak of terror; the 
next moment a serpent’s fangs are 
buried in its breast and one or two 
merciless coils are thrown round its 
helpless body. As the hoopoo flutters 
in its death-struggles, the silent bushes 
become once more alive with all the 
small birds of the garden. They form 
a crowd round the serpent and his 
victim, chattering and screaming their 
detestation of the loathsome reptile, 
but keeping at a safe distance from 
him. The snake, heedless of the voice 
of public opinion, moves his head 
slowly over the body of his victim 
und proceeds methodically to make 
arrangements for swallowing his din- 
ner. At this moment Nemesis, in the 
shape of myself armed with a thick 
stick, intervenes. Without doubt the 
serpent is not to blame in satisfying 
the cravings of a nature that has been 
given to him ; but there is no knowing 
when in a fit of vicious rage he might 
try the temper of his fangs upon my 
mali’s bare feet as he crouches hoe 
in hand among the grass and weeds, 
making vain attempts to keep their 
luxuriant growth within bounds. So 
without further scruples the stick de- 
scends, and the snake dies. A truly 
hideous object is he to look at when 
laid out for inspection in my verandah. 
His body is short and thick, and 
covered with markings like those of a 
rock-snake or python. His eyes are 
deep-sunk and dull, his head broad 
and flat, and his jaws are armed with 
two rows of fine curved teeth. Avoid 
me seems to be written in the criminal 
expression of his sullen countenance. 
In ten minutes’ time the tragedy 
was over and forgotten, and the flow 
of bird-life in the garden resumed its 
usual course. The oriole (pi/ak) clad 
in black and yellow darted into the 


very tree that shaded the spot where 
the hoopoo had been killed, and made 
the garden resound to the flute-like 
tones of his voice. 

I turned aside and walked among 
the rose-bushes listening to the harsh 
grating notes of the tree-pies that 
were chasing each other through the 
mango-grove ; sometimes they uttered 
a curious metallic note not unlike the 
plash made by a small pebble dropped 
into a still pool from a great height. 
The tree-pie is a graceful bird; its 
wings are short and rounded, and its 
tail long and graduated ; the head and 
neck are a sooty brown and the back 
a reddish buff; the wings have each 
a pale grey bar, and the feathers of 
the tail are grey tipped with black. 
He is a graceful bird as I have said, 
but I regret to add that his character 
is not in accordance with his appear- 
ance. While he frolics with what 
seems innocent glee among the mango- 
leaves, his mind is full of plans boding 
no good to the white eggs that the 
silly brown dove has left on a small 
platform of twigs in the babul-bush. 
It is entertaining to watch his cau- 
tious movements as he reconnoitres 
the approaches to your dwelling and 
enters your verandah. He is partial 
to small cage-birds, and takes a mis- 
chievous delight in pulling their heads 
off their shoulders. I remember a 
friend of mine lamenting the diminish- 
ing number of some red wax-bills, 
known in India as /a/s, that she pos- 
sessed. She had dozen of 
these tiny red-speckled finches, and 
kept them in a wicker-cage in her 
bed-room. For some time they lived 
in security and peace, and gave delight 
to their kind mistress. But one day 
an inquisitive tree-pie alighted on the 
window-sill and peered sideways into 
the room with his wicked brown eye. 
What he saw encouraged him to make 
closer investigations. He entered the 
room and perched upon the 
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cage. 
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The little birds were frightened and 
fluttered about wildly, but he bided 
his time till at last one of them 
fluttered into his pincer-like bill and 
met its fate. He tore off its head 
and retired noiselessly to devour the 
dainty at his leisure amidst the fronds 
of the Poinciana-tree. The lady came 
in, went to talk to her sweet birds, 
and found to her astonishment and 
horror that one of them had died 
a mysterious death. Little did she 
think as she heard the note of the 
tree-pie that this dark deed had been 
done by him. The pie repeated his 
stealthy visits day after day. No 
matter where the cage was hung 
he succeeded in discovering it, and, 
taking advantage of moments when 
the room was empty, he entered and 
destroyed one or two of the wretched 
finches. One day, however, the ayah 
was left to watch the cage. The pie 
looked in as usual at the window. 
He saw something that appeared to 
be a bundle of white clothes in the 
room, but it did not move, and this 
reassured him. After much peering 
and craning of his neck in different 
directions, he apparently came to the 
conclusion that no danger was to be 
apprehended from the suspicious-look- 
ing bundle. There were only three 
finches left now, and delay had sharp- 
ened the murderer’s appetite. With 
a low chink he entered the room and 
alighted softly upon the cage. The 
next moment the bundle of white 
clothes had jumped up and shut the 
window. There was no escape. The 
exasperated lady and her husband 
were called and the pie was shown 
no mercy; a well-aimed blow with a 
tennis-racket put an end for ever to 
the career of this ornithological Jack- 
the-Ripper. 

By this time the pies have fluttered 
from tree to tree out of sight, and for 
a moment their harsh voices are still. 
Up in the Millingtonia over the gate 


a crested bird is sitting. Its form 
is delicate; its head and wings are 
black ; each wing bears a white spot, 
and the whole undersurface is white. 
From its throat comes a ringing note, 
wild, musical, and clear. It is an- 
swered from afar off, and the bird 
spreading its round wings floats into 
the air. It is soon followed by two 
or three others, whose cries are shorter 
and pitched in a lower key, the whole 
forming a sort of song and chorus, 
These birds are the crested cuckoo and 
her lovers. She is fond of admiration, 
a flirt to her feather-tips, and leads 
her cavaliers a wild chase from tree 
to tree and grove to grove before she 
makes her choice. 

The courtship of many Indian birds 
is a very formal matter, and greatly 
different from the wild screaming chase 
of the crested cuckoos. This is well 
exemplified in the probation the Indian 
Roller, or jay as he is styled in India, 
has to undergo before he can find a 
wife for himself. The jay is a bird 
of very brilliant plumage when his 
wings are expanded, though when 
perched on the stump of a tree, or 
upon a clod of earth in a newly- 
ploughed field, his feathers appear to 
harmonise very closely with the sub- 
dued tone of his surroundings. His 
wings are of a light cerulean blue 
with a band of darker blue across the 
quill-feathers; his neck and breast 
are of a reddish brown, and the under 
parts a dull greenish blue. His wings 
are both broad and long, and although 
he usually proceeds at a leisurely rate, 
he is capable of darting aside or up or 
down at lightning speed. He, alone 
of the birds in my garden, appears to 
have studied the art of dancing in the 
air. His antics are seen to perfection 
in the months of March and April 
when his “fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.” The young jay, 
upon whom he has set his affections, 
takes up her station on the top branch 
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of some convenient tree and utters an 
encouraging cluck. Her Romeo re- 
sponds with an ecstatic chuckle and 
launches himself into the air. He 
makes a long sweep, flapping his wings 
slowly as he goes, and uttering cries 
that develope gradually from the hoarse 
subdued notes of love to shrill long- 
drawn screams of frenzied passion. 
Higher and higher rise his utterances 
as he mounts the air until he is poised 
far above his lady-love, a gleaming 
speck of lapis-lazuli in the rich sunlight 
of the Spring morning. His head 
points straight up to the sky and his 
wings are half expanded. As for a 
few moments he remains floating 
silently in this attitude, the bright 
colours of his plumage are fully dis- 
played ; his eye gleams like a speck of 
fire and his bill like a streak of silver. 
But now hope seems to desert him, 
and with it he appears to lose all 
strength and animation. His brilliant 
wings close, and in silence he drops 
like a plummet from the height to 
which he has attained. As he ap- 
proaches the level of the trees he again 
expands his wings, and with low grat- 
ing chuckles returns swiftly to his 
Juliet, who greets him with clucks of 
admiration and pride. Once alighted 
close to the female bird he raises his 
half-expanded wings and ducks his 
head several times towards her as if 
making profound bows, accompanying 
this ceremony with grating screams 
in which she often joins. Again and 
again the jay darts forth from the 
dewy leaves of the Millingtonia to 
perform the mazy dance that at last 
wins him the reward of his devoted 
admiration. 

From the noisy jay it is a relief 
to turn the eye towards the orange 
umbels and purple berries of the 
lentena-bushes, where the bulbuls keep 
upa constant twittering. Their liquid 
note is pleasant to hear, and they 
seem always to have a good deal to 


discuss, especially as evening comes on. 
Among natives the bulbul is often 
caged and kept for fighting, as these 
little birds are very pugnacious. It 
is easily tamed and may sometimes 
be seen fastened by one leg to a 
crutch-handled perch which its master 
carries with him when he goes for 
an evening walk. There are many 
varieties of bulbuls, some being birds 
of gorgeous plumage; but the one 
found here is a little brown bird 
known as the red-vented, or common 
Bengal bulbul. 

Another bird that attracts atten- 
tion from its numbers and vivacity is 
the drongo shrike known familiarly in 
India as the king-crow. The name 
is somewhat misleading, for he is not 
a crow nor does he associate with the 
members of the crow tribe to whom 
he bears a mortal hatred. He may 
often be seen pursuing a crow with 
great vigour and impetuosity from the 
vicinity of his perch. The crow, al- 
though so much larger and more 
powerful, invariably yields before the 
fiery attacks of the little drongo, and 
beats an ignominious retreat. King- 
crows are naturally pugnacious birds, 
and this trait in their character be- 
comes developed to an extraordinary 
degree during the breeding-season, at 
which period it is not against crows 
only that they wage war; any in- 
truder on their domains is at once 
attacked, and generally, be it said, 
forced to retire, if only to escape from 
the discordant cries with which the 
birds accompany the fierce swoops 
they make at his head and eyes. To 
judge from their numbers the drongos 
are very successful in the struggle 
for existence. There is no tree in 
the garden without one or more of 
them perched on some bare twigs, 
watching with keen black eye for the 
slightest movement that may betray 
the whereabouts of some unsuspecting 
insect. Even out in the neighbouring 
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fields their blue-black bodies may be 
seen riding on the backs of the cattle 
and goats. Every now and then one of 
them takes a short flight from its living 
perch to snap up a fly or grass-hopper. 
In the middle of the grass-plot in 
front of my house there stands a bush 
with glossy dark-green leaves and 
beautiful white wax-like flowers not 
unlike camellias in appearance. It 
has no English name and its scientific 
appellation is so long that I fear to 
write it ; however, let the blame rest 
with the ingenious botanist that com- 
posed it ; it is Tabernemontana coro- 
naria. Among the shining leaves of 
this tree sit a mother dronyo and her 
two nearly fledged young ones. She 
is teaching them to kill. They sit 
and watch her dart across the velvety 
green grass, as a cabbage-butterfly 
flickers past on his way from the 
oleanders to the white clusters of the 
boxwood-flowers, hailing her return 
with chirps of delight, and crowding 
round her with raised trembling wings 
and gaping red throats. Soon there 
is nothing left of the beautiful fly but 
its wings which are discarded and fall 
fluttering to the ground, mute wit- 
nesses of the destruction done by these 
birds in the ranks of insect-life. The 
young drongos have keen appetites, and 
their constant appeals urge the poor 
mother to renewed exertions. She 
makes flight after flight watched 
greedily by her hungry brood, and 
rarely does she return without some- 
thing for one of them. At last hunger 
proves too much for even this most 
loving of mothers, and with another 
large butterfly in her bill she attempts 
to gain the cover of the neem-tree 
without being seen by her offspring. 
But her children take too keen a 
personal interest in her movements to 
allow any hope of success. As she 
alights on the branch she has chosen 
they tumble up after her, and by dint 
of squeals, fluttering wings, and gap- 





ing mouths,—which are the pleading 
ways of baby birds—they persuade 
the poor mother to yield up the 
morsel to them. The scene is touch- 
ing, and it also affords food for re- 
flection, for here is evidently a high 
order of intelligence ; a struggle has 
taken place in the bird’s mind be- 
tween the desire to appease her own 
pressing wants and love for her young, 
and the purer impulse has gained the 
day. 

Flying busily from their nest under 
the eaves to the short grass on the 
lawn are a pair of common mynas. 
They are in truth handsome birds, 
with their golden bills, black heads, 
and brown bodies, and if they were 
not so widely distributed they would 
attract more attention than they do. 
As it is, few people think of studying 
the ways and manners of this clever 
and interesting bird; yet with those 
who know him the myna is a favourite, 
ranking deservedly as one of the most 
intelligent and amusing of feathered 
pets. It must be admitted that his 
voice is harsh and grating, a failing 
common to many Indian birds, and 
that he has the human frailty of being 
fond of elevating it; but his cheery 
friendly ways make up for this, and 
the specific title of ¢ristis must, in 
his case, be held to apply to the sober 
colour of his plumage alone. Mynas 
in a state of nature live very largely 
upon insects, but as young birds they 
can be easily brought up on a paste 
made of parched gram-flour and water ; 
an occasional grass-hopper added to 
this somewhat insipid fare will be 
found to keep them in perfect health. 

They are a wide-spread family and 
four separate branches of them live 
in and around my garden. Just be- 
yond the silent creek underneath the 
pipal-tree some men are engaged in 
ploughing the diara, or river-bed land. 
At the tail of the plough hurries a 
mob of slate-grey birds with whitish 
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patches on their wings, jostling and 
pushing each other in their eager 
scramble for the grubs and worms 
that are turned up every now and 
then. These are the bank-mynas, so 
called from their habit of building 
their nests in the holes of mud-banks. 
Feeding near them are some black 
and white pied birds, called by natives 
ablak-mynas. These birds have a 
sweet trilling note, and are sometimes 
seen kept in cages. Somewhat apart 
from them are the Pagoda mynas, 
small dove-grey birds with ruddy 
salmon-coloured breasts and _ long 
pendent black crests ; very handsome 
they are, and have a faint sweet 
warble of their own. During the 
winter months these resident mynas 
are visited by hordes of starlings that 
pay particular attention to the grain 
crops, and also by large numbers of 
the rose-pastor, one of the most beau- 
tiful members of this family. This 
bird arrives here towards the end of 
the cold weather and devotes itself to 
the mulberries and the flowers of the 
bombax, or great silk cotton-tree. 
One of these majestic trees, with its 
white leafless branches thrust out at 
right angles to its buttressed trunk, 
its profusion of deep red flowers each 
measuring nearly three inches across, 
and its swarms of chattering mynas, 
forms an impressive picture of tropical 
life. 

From the mynas my attention was 
drawn once more to the pipal-tree by 
the sound of a peculiar whistling coo ; 
if once heard this can never be for- 
gotten, but it is impossible to give a 
close description of the sound. It is 
the call of the green pigeons. A 
pipal-tree in fruit is an irresistible 
attraction to these birds, and from 
the way in which the smaller branches 
are shaking it is plain they are busy 
at it now. The outer toe of the green 
pigeon’s foot is reversible, and this 
gives it great power in grasping, so 


that it climbs and crawls about the 
branches and twigs with almost as 
much ease as the parrots themselves. 
Every now and again one of them 
flutters out from the leaves singing 
in the air as it circles round the tree. 
The beautiful tints of the green pigeon 
harmonise perfectly with the foliage 
of the trees, and unless betrayed by 
an incautious whistle, or when feeding 
or moving about, a flock of these birds 
might be seated within a few feet of 
one without being detected. The 
Hindustani name of this bird is hur- 
vial or hurril, and there is a belief 
that it never descends to the ground, 
being supposed to quench its thirst 
by flying low over the surface of pools 
or rivers and taking mouthfuls as it 
goes. This remarkable belief has 
originated no doubt in the frugivor- 
ous habits of the bird which, unlike 
the blue-rock, does not need to come 
to the earth to obtain its food. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain 
it has never been definitely proved 
that these birds do descend to the 
ground. 

By this time the sun has come well 
out, and has enticed the crow-pheasant 
from his retreat in the jujube bushes 
to the middle of the lawn. The name 
by which this bird is commonly known 
in India is completely misguiding. 
The bird is neither a crow nor a 
pheasant, nor a cross between a crow 
and a pheasant, if such a creature 
were possible. He is a member of 
the cuckoo family, and belongs to that 
section of it known as the ground- 
cuckoos; but unlike many of his 
connections, his domestic affairs are 
managed with great decency and pro- 
priety. For the last half hour he has 
been hooting dismally in his thicket, 
but now appears to be restored to 
good-humour, and stalks about among 
the glistening spikes of the grass and 
tiny wild plants in a very majestic 
manner, his copper-coloured wings 
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forming a striking contrast to his 
coal-black body and tail. He fre- 
quently interrupts his stately pro- 
menade to make a dart forward at a 
grass-hopper or beetle, expanding his 
round wings as he does so to balance 
himself. His powers of ‘flight are 
feeble, and when alarmed he takes 
himself off with great expenditure of 
energy and a poor return in speed, 
making as a rule for the nearest tree 
and alighting all of a heap on one of 
its lowest boughs. From here he 
progresses in a succession of vigorous 
hops until he gains the top of the 
tree, when he launches himself into 
the air once more and by dint of 
desperate flapping contrives to reach 
the next tree about ten yards off, and 
so makes his escape. He is a bird 
adapted by nature to live in brush- 
wood and tangle, and his powers of 
locomotion are not to be estimated 
by his performances on the wing. 
There are few birds that can rival the 
ease and speed with which he makes 
his way through the thickest under- 
growth. The crow-pheasant (the name 
has become sanctified by long usage 
and is more manageable than chestnut- 
winged ground-cuckoo) is in his way 
a benefactor to the human race and 
ought to be regarded by mankind with 
feelings of friendly interest. He lives 
upon scorpions, centipedes, and small 
snakes, besides beetles and grass- 
hoppers. This is a bill of fare that 
does not perhaps recommend the bird 
as quite suitable for a household-pet, 
but it marks him out as a creature to 
be encouraged about the garden ; for 
there is no Indian garden, however 
well kept it may be, but contains its 
host of noisome reptiles and insects. 
If left alone the crow-pheasant be- 
comes very tame, and will frequently 
show himself in the full glory of his 
striking plumage stalking across the 
lawns, or promenading in the shadow 
of the mehndi-hedge. 


There is yet another member of the 
cuckoo family in my garden whose 
acquaintance it is impossible to avoid 
making, his claims to attention being 
enforced by the possession of a power- 
ful voice. During the hot weather 
the fires of love develope the vocal 
powers of this little creature to what 
might fairly be called an alarming 
extent, and from sunrise to sunset, 
and often at night, every garden and 
grove in the North-Western Provinces 
rings with his amorous complaints. 
At other seasons of the year, the bird 
is but rarely heard and seldom seen. 
One of them has now taken up a 
position in the neem-tree near the 
gate. It is very difficult to see him ; 
his grey mottled plumage so closely 
resembles the colour of the bough he 
has chosen as his resting-place that he 
is practically indistinguishable from 
it ; his voice also seems to come from 
everywhere at once, and forms a puz- 
zling factor in the search. To add to 
this he has a vexatious habit of sud- 
denly falling silent and flitting away, 
and it is not until his shrill piping is 
heard at the other end of the garden 
that we know he has eluded our 
search. He begins his chant low 
down in the scale. At first it is a 
wild laugh ha-ha, ha-ha, ha-ha, each 
pair of syllables rising in a carefully 
graduated crescendo ; this is followed 
by a refrain, brain-fever, brain-fever, 
brain-fever, from the monotonous re- 
petition of which he has received the 
well-chosen name of the brain-fever 
bird. 

Looked at from a moral point of 
view the brain-fever bird is an im- 
postor. His whole life is devoted to 
hypocrisy. He clothes himself in the 
garments of a hawk, and when he 
flits across the garden in his noiseless 
way there is a hurry and scurry 
among all the small birds that are 
out. The babblers scream together 
and the bulbuls all twitter in alarm ; 
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the thamnobia dives into the thicket, 
and the purple sunbirds dart away 
from the golden bells of the alamanda. 
But he, the cause of this alarm, is 
himself filled with dread. He looks 
neither to the right nor to the left, 
but with his head tucked into his 
shoulders hastens on his way to the 
friendly shelter of the Millingtonias. 
He hopes the crows have not seen 
him, for they, who know all things, 
have probed the secret of the mottlings 
on his soft plumage. To them he is 
au base cuckoo,—a cowardly feeble 
thing made to flout at; and so he 
scuttles along in mortal fear from tree 
to tree and the crows laugh at him. 
The brain-fever bird, or, as it is 
called by ornithologists, the hawk- 
cuckoo, shows a decided partiality for 
the nests of the babblers, on whom 
it fathers its young with unfailing 
success. It is a pitiful and at the 
same time ludicrous sight, to watch 
a pair of babblers devoting their time 
to feeding a hulking youngster of 
twice their size. The foster-parents 
seem quite proud of their giant baby ; 
but what a pang it must be to them 
when one sunny morning he darts 
away with that noiseless cuckoo-flight 
of his and takes no further notice of 
the kindly, if garrulous, folk among 
whom he spent the helpless days of 
his infancy. 

The crows are cawing fitfully while 
they sit on the roof of the cook-house, 
as if passing remarks in a listless 
way on things in general. At last 
the door opens and the old bawarchi 
(cook) appears with a platter. He 
throws the contents on the ground ; 
immediately the crows descend in a 
black cloud, and in a few moments 
not a scrap is left. Crows are not 
fastidious, and consequently they 
rarely go hungry. From the scraps 
thrown to them by the bawarchi they 
will go with equal zest to pillage the 
guava-tope with the parrots, or feast 
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with the green pigeons and barbets 
on the pipal-figs, or, assuming the 
garb of innocence, they will glean 
among the fields with the blue-rocks 
and mynas. They will even be found 
disputing the possession of a rubbish 
heap with that chiffonier among birds 
the Egyptian vulture, or assisting the 
Adjutant cranes and black vultures 
to celebrate the obsequies of a dead 
Hindu. Hence it is that the crow 
goes to roost with the firm conviction 
that the next day will bring him a 
full meal. Crows are as much at 
home in the reeking lanes of a bazaar 
as they are in the more savoury 
boundaries of Indian gardens. They 
sit on the eaves of the fat bunnyah’s, 
or graindealer’s, shop, peering down 
every now and then till the greasy 
owner happens to turn away. Seiz- 
ing their opportunity they swoop 
down in a moment upon the baskets 
of lawa (popcorn), wheat, barley-flour, 
and other good things, and swallow 
big mouthfuls as fast as they can. 
At length the bunnyah turns round 
to discover the burglarious attempts 
being made on his supplies. He aims 
wild blows at the daring robbers, but 
they dart away untouched and caw 
jeeringly at him from the housetops. 
Sometimes the limits of even the 
patient bunnyah’s endurance are 
reached ; what with sacred bulls, 
beggars, and bad debts he feels that, 
if any profit is to be made out of his 
business, he must strike a bold stroke. 
It is, however, against the precepts 
of his religion to deprive any creature 
of its life. Yet there is a way out 
of the difficulty. He persuades a 
friend to shoot a crow for him, and 
hangs the dead body by one leg in 
front of his shop. From this moment 
he is quit of his tormentors, for as 
long as a single tail-feather of their 
martyred brother remains fluttering 
in their view, so long is the shop 
taboo to the crow-community. 
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forming a striking contrast to his 
coal-black body and tail. He fre- 
quently interrupts his stately pro- 
menade to make a dart forward at a 
grass-hopper or beetle, expanding his 
round wings as he does so to balance 
himself. His powers of flight are 
feeble, and when alarmed he takes 
himself off with great expenditure of 
energy and a poor return in speed, 
making as a rule for the nearest tree 
and alighting all of a heap on one of 
its lowest boughs. From here he 
progresses in a succession of vigorous 
hops until he gains the top of the 
tree, when he launches himself into 
the air once more and by dint of 
desperate flapping contrives to reach 
the next tree about ten yards off, and 
so makes his escape. He is a bird 
adapted by nature to live in brush- 
wood and tangle, and his powers of 
locomotion are not to be estimated 
by his performances on the wing. 
There are few birds that can rival the 
ease and speed with which he makes 
his way through the thickest under- 
growth. The crow-pheasant (the name 
has become sanctified by long usage 
and is more manageable than chestnut- 
winged ground-cuckoo) is in his way 
a benefactor to the human race and 
ought to be regarded by mankind with 
feelings of friendly interest. He lives 
upon scorpions, centipedes, and small 
snakes, besides beetles and grass- 
hoppers. This is a bill of fare that 
does not perhaps recommend the bird 
as quite suitable for a household-pet, 
but it marks him out as a creature to 
be encouraged about the garden ; for 
there is no Indian garden, however 
well kept it may be, but contains its 
host of noisome reptiles and insects. 
If left alone the crow-pheasant_be- 
comes very tame, and will frequently 
show himself in the full glory of his 
striking plumage stalking across the 
lawns, or promenading in the shadow 
of the mehndi-hedge. 


There is yet another member of the 
cuckoo family in my garden whose 
acquaintance it is impossible to avoid 
making, his claims to attention being 
enforced by the possession of a power- 
ful voice. During the hot weather 
the fires of love develope the vocal 
powers of this little creature to what 
might fairly be called an alarming 
extent, and from sunrise to sunset, 
and often at night, every garden and 
grove in the North-Western Provinces 
rings with his amorous complaints. 
At other seasons of the year, the bird 
is but rarely heard and seldom seen. 
One of them has now taken up a 
position in the neem-tree near the 
gate. It is very difficult to see him ; 
his grey mottled plumage so closely 
resembles the colour of the bough he 
has chosen as his resting-place that he 
is practically indistinguishable from 
it ; his voice also seems to come from 
everywhere at once, and forms a puz- 
zling factor in the search. To add to 
this he has a vexatious habit of sud- 
denly falling silent and flitting away, 
and it is not until his shrill piping is 
heard at the other end of the garden 
that we know he has eluded our 
search. He begins his chant low 
down in the scale. At first it is a 
wild laugh ha-ha, ha-ha, ha-ha, each 
pair of syllables rising in a carefully 
graduated crescendo ; this is followed 
by a refrain, brain-fever, brain-fever, 
brain-fever, from the monotonous re- 
petition of which he has received the 
well-chosen name of the brain-fever 
bird. 

Looked at from a moral point of 
view the brain-fever bird is an im- 
postor. His whole life is devoted to 
hypocrisy. He clothes himself in the 
garments of a hawk, and when he 
flits across the garden in his noiseless 
way there is a hurry and scurry 
among all the small birds that are 
out. The babblers scream together 
and the bulbuls all twitter in alarm ; 
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the thamnobia dives into the thicket, 
and the purple sunbirds dart away 
from the golden bells of the alamanda. 
But he, the cause of this alarm, is 
himself filled with dread. He looks 
neither to the right nor to the left, 
but with his head tucked into his 
shoulders hastens on his way to the 
friendly shelter of the Millingtonias. 
He hopes the crows have not seen 
him, for they, who know all things, 
have probed the secret of the mottlings 
on his soft plumage. To them he is 
« base cuckoo,—a cowardly feeble 
thing made to flout at; and so he 
scuttles along in mortal fear from tree 
to tree and the crows laugh at him. 
The brain-fever bird, or, as it is 
called by ornithologists, the hawk- 
cuckoo, shows a decided partiality for 
the nests of the babblers, on whom 
it fathers its young with unfailing 
success. It is a pitiful and at the 
same time ludicrous sight, to watch 
a pair of babblers devoting their time 
to feeding a hulking youngster of 
twice their size. The foster-parents 
seem quite proud of their giant baby ; 
but what a pang it must be to them 
when one sunny morning he darts 
away with that noiseless cuckoo-flight 
of his and takes no further notice of 
the kindly, if garrulous, folk among 
whom he spent the helpless days of 
his infancy. 

The crows are cawing fitfully while 
they sit on the roof of the cook-house, 
as if passing remarks in a listless 
way on things in general. At last 
the door opens and the old bawarchi 
(cook) appears with a platter. He 
throws the contents on the ground ; 
immediately the crows descend in a 
black cloud, and in a few moments 
not a scrap is left. Crows are not 
fastidious, and consequently they 
rarely go hungry. From the scraps 
thrown to them by the bawarchi they 
will go with equal zest to pillage the 
guava-tope with the parrots, or feast 
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with the green pigeons and barbets 
on the pipal-figs, or, assuming the 
garb of innocence, they will glean 
among the fields with the blue-rocks 
and mynas. They will even be found 
disputing the possession of a rubbish 
heap with that chijfonier among birds 
the Egyptian vulture, or assisting the 
Adjutant cranes and black vultures 
to celebrate the obsequies of a dead 
Hindu. Hence it is that the crow 
goes to roost with the firm conviction 
that the next day will bring him a 
full meal. Crows are as much at 
home in the reeking lanes of a bazaar 
as they are in the more savoury 
boundaries of Indian gardens. They 
sit on the eaves of the fat bunnyah’s, 
or graindealer’s, shop, peering down 
every now and then till the greasy 
owner happens to turn away. Seiz- 
ing their opportunity they swoop 
down in a moment upon the baskets 
of lawa (popcorn), wheat, barley-fiour, 
and other good things, and swallow 
big mouthfuls as fast as they can. 
At length the bunnyah turns round 
to discover the burglarious attempts 
being made on his supplies. He aims 
wild blows at the daring robbers, but 
they dart away untouched and caw 
jeeringly at him from the housetops. 
Sometimes the limits of even the 
patient bunnyah’s endurance are 
reached ; what with sacred bulls, 
beggars, and bad debts he feels that, 
if any profit is to be made out of his 
business, he must strike a bold stroke. 
It is, however, against the precepts 
of his religion to deprive any creature 
of its life. Yet there is a way out 
of the difficulty. He persuades a 
friend to shoot a crow for him, and 
hangs the dead body by one leg in 
front of his shop. From this moment 
he is quit of his tormentors, for as 
long as a single tail-feather of their 
martyred brother remains fluttering 
in their view, so long is the shop 
taboo to the crow-community. 
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Had the estimable Professor Ger- 
vinus applied to the life-history of the 
crow that same powerful mental lens 
through which he studied the char- 
acter of the melancholy Dane, he 
would doubtless have discovered the 
reason why these birds have held 
their own so well in the struggle for 
existence. The crow possesses to a 
marked degree those two qualifica- 
tions cynically supposed to be essen- 
tial to success in life, a good digestion 
and no conscience. He is suitably 
clothed in~-black, and his character, 
unlike that of the tree-pie, is quite in 
accordance with his livery. 

The dominion of the crows about 
the cook-house and the stables is dis- 
puted by the common, or pariah, kite. 
This bird, fitted by nature for a 
nobler life, has become to a large 
extent a parasite on man, and has 
lost much of its courage and fierceness, 
while it has gained in cunning and 
dexterity. The pariah kite has be- 
come so accustomed to the presence 
of human beings that it has been 
noticed hovering over the crowded 
platforms of large railway-stations, on 
the watch for the open trays and 
baskets in which the native vendors 
of sweets and cooked meats hawk 
their wares, and often making good 
its swift dashes at them. When the 
monsoons burst and the low-lying 
rice fields are turned into swamps, 
the kite spends hours circling over 
these wastes of shallow water watch- 
ing for frogs, to which he is very 
partial. I have often seen him flapp- 
ing heavily away to some tall tree 
bearing in his claws a wailing frog, 





which he proceeds to devour with 
callous indifference to the fact that 
it is still alive. 

At dusk, when the crows fly in 
long lines to their roosting-places and 
the voices of jay and mynah are 
hushed, the little owl flits from his 
nest in the chimney top and sits 
under the white blooms and long 
green leaves of the gulachin. A 
quaint little bird is he and worthy 
of notice, as he sits there surveying 
the fading landscape through his 
large dreamy eyes, calling to mind 
in a comical way the globular face 
and rotund figure of the immortal 
Mr. Pickwick. He is not a purely 
nocturnal bird; a cloudy day will 
tempt him out of his retreat, for it is 
only the bright sunshine that seems 
to dazzle him. 

There are many more birds in my 
garden whose appearance and ways 
the limits of this sketch prevent me 
from describing. The pond-heron has 
just swung down from the bamboo 
tops to his lonely vigil on the oozy 
margin of the creek. The bee-eaters 
are flashing golden green in the rays 
of the setting sun as they dart across 
the grass in eager pursuit of moths. 
The daurian swallow skims past the 
verandah, and the copper-smith sounds 
his metallic note from the topmost 
bough of the giant pipal. The sir- 
keer gazes inquisitively at me from 
a gap in the mehndi, hedge, and as I 
turn with unwilling step to enter 
my house, I hear the shrill laugh of 
the golden-backed woodpecker ringing 
through the air. 

G. A. Levert-YeEats. 
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